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BITBRBATUBRA. 


BESSY AND HER DOG. 





Bessy was always wandering ; . 

Whilst to her pretty self she’d met 
Many a rhyme—Heaven knows who taught her— 
Hoar by hour, where no one sought her. 
Sometimes on the sxirts of a lane, 
Barebeaded ina rapid rain; 

Sometimes lagging down the hill, 

A nutshell at the brook to fill; 

Or a-bed on mossy steep, 

Lulling herself and doli to sleep; 

Now in the wood, now in the meadow, 
In the light, and in the shadow. 


No one thought, no ona cared, 
How the little Bessy fared, 

Was she hungry, was she fed, 

Was she alive, or was she dead: 

’ Twas no matter; her grief or glee 
Moved not a heart that I could see. 


And yet, before her friends were dead, 
A cotter in the hamlet said 

(In answer to a mother’s prayer) 

He'd the orphan child with care. 
But when the mother lay in dust, 

The cotter broke his ho y trust: 

And like a little gipsy wild 

Roamed the poor ragged orphan child. 


A friendless dog, a famished hound, 
Bessy had in the hamlet found ; 

And fed it daily as she could 

With scraps from her own wretched food. 
The dog was of a noble kind; 

It had a fond and grateful mind : 
Happy, he rested at her feet, 

Listening to her prattlings sweet, 

Her voice of freshest native song; 

Or roamed with her the mead 8, 
Or gambolled round, or rushed away, 
Scattering the timid sheep in play ; 

Or tore between his teeth the clover, 
Until some bee assailed the rover ; 

Or climbed the hill to view the town, 
Bark o’er it, and then scamper down: 
All tricks of fun, that pleased the child, 
And many a lonely hour beguiled. 

And well she loved the friendless hound, 
And oft would clasp his neck around; 
And pillow her head on his shaggy ears, 
In mirth, in sleep, in laughter, in tears. 


There came a glorious summer day, 

And the child and dog roamed far away; 
They came to a stream more deep than wide, 
Transparent ss glass thrice purified. 

How Bessy stretched her round blue eyes! 
Verily here was a blithe surprise ! 
Forget-me-nots had starred the stream 

With beauty, like an angel’s dream: 

She looked in their eyes, these blue star flowers, 
And they in hers; O holy powers, 

How the young spirit sprang to life, 

With its own feebleness at strife! 

New fancies kindled and new love, 

As she looked below, aud looked above, 

To the heaven above, and the heaven below, 
Underneath the water’s flow. 


A verdurous bank bent green and steep, 
The matchless stream to guard and keep ; 
Sentinel weeds of stately form 

Kept watch and ward in calm and storm; 
A purple beech-tree vverhung ; 

Wild tresses of the willow swung 

Heavy on every passing wind ; 

And oak and elm met close behind. 


Among the weeds the child crept down— 
Hardly knew she the waters could drown— 
And wading in, right pleasant found 

The soft cool stream, and merry sound 

Of the water-flies and honey-bees, 

And wasps and hornets under the trees ! 
She could live for ever with that fair water, 
As it were her mother, and she its daughter, 


No harm feared she, the happy child! 
Singing her simple ditties wild; 

And prattling gaily, as she bound 

With the long grass her posy round, 
Still bending down where clustering grew 
Forget-me-nots of fairer blue 

Than any elsewhere in her view. 
Angel of Death! they were thine own: 
She slipped upon a treacherous stoae, 
And sank deep in the lovely stream, 
Under the evening’s golden gleam. 


The mournful midnight fast drew near, 
Weeping for Bessy tear on tear— 

For, cold as the Norland winter snow, 
She lies among the rocks below. 
Hark! the howl of her dog is heard, 
Startling many a sleeping bird ; 

The moon grows old, the dog still lies 
*Midst the forget-me-nots—and dies. 


2 ee ae 
BRITISH INDIA, 
Concluded. 


Now at length the reader will suppose that the “Great Moguls” of his 
childhood’s fancy are fairly seatedbon the Imperial throne of India. No- 
thing like it, we can assure kim. > Five times had Baber invaded India 
before he was triumphayt, being impelled by just those motives which 


had been influential with the first invader, Mahmood—viz., the pressure 
of the Tartars on his western borders. At last he succeeded so far as to 
conquer and slay the Sovereign of Delhi; but his death, which very 
shortly ensued, showed clearly what the character of this conquest really 
was. It was no subjugation of Affghans by Moguls, if Baber’s people 
are so to be called. It was merely the incidental triamph of Baber over 
Ibrahim. The Affghan Empire being, as we have said, in a state of dis- 
solution, there were plenty of independent chiefs to be subdued, who 
gave Baber almost as much trouble as the Emperor himself; and no 
sooner was he dead than they re-asserted their power, and were very 
near leaving his invasion without any more influence or trace than that of 
Alexander. One of them, Shere, who was Regent of Bahar, and who 
had made a private conquest of Bengal, quickly rose upon Humayoon, 
the son of “‘the Mogul” and drove him out of Hindostan. This done he 
seized th@ vacant throne himself, and by adding his old lieutenancy to his 
new sovereignty, extended ut length the Imperial dominion from the Indus 
to the Bay of — It was a mere accident that the ‘‘ Great Rohilla” 
(Shere had come from Roh ia Affghanistan) did not take the place in our 
history of the “Great Mogul.” The newly improvised eat Bi- 
tively lasted through a descent or two, when Humayoon, who had som 
collecting his strength in Persia, , reappeared after a quarter 
of a century’s absence, and regained Delhi triumphantly in 1554. Un- 
— he fell down his marble staircase the next year and broke his 
neck. 
The personal prowess and long reign (half a century) of his son Akhbar 
the Great did at length consolidate that empire which we know so well 
by name. Practically, however, it can hardly be said to have endured 
for a hundred years. Shah Jehan confirmed it, and the famous Aurung- 
zebe (1658—1707) carried it to its proverbial point of grandeur. The 
tive years of Shah Aulum I. (1707—1712) preserved it in decent state, 
but after that it rapidly became a merely nominal dominion, and for 
years before we came in contact with the puppet Emperor, Rohillas, Ab- 
dallees and Mahrattas had combined with rebellious subahdars to strip 
him of almost all the real attributes of sovereignty. It was very curious, 
though, how long the legendary authority of the ‘ Great Mogul” lingered 
in Indian minds. Nabobs and Governors with ten times his real power 
eagerly coveted titles of honour which he alone was considered capable 
of conterring. The Vizierate was monopolised as an heredi distinc- 
tion by the Nabob of Oude, who was thus always called in history the 
Nabob-Vizier, until we graciously made him a king. As late as 1772 the 
Mahrattas offered Zabita Khan the title of Ameer-ul-Omrah; the Com- 
pany, in the person of Olive, was made the Mogul’s Dewan for the pro- 
vince of Bengal; Scindiah, at the height of power, pretended only to the 
title of his Viceregent, which was thought toe convey the legal sovereign- 
ty of India; and one of Wellesley’s chief ages in 1808 was to gain, 
ng with Delhi, the nominal authority of the ‘“ Mogul,” which was 
jealously guarded and judiciously used by Scindiah and General Perron. 
The great Mogal of our early struggles lived to owe his comforts and his 
comparative freedom to our protection. After Lake’s wars he was settled 
in the ancient imperial city of Delhi, from which he took the title of King, 
with the nominal sovereignty and the real revenues of a small surround- 
ing district, together with some 10,000/. a-year from the Resident’s trea- 
sury, and his own Dewan to manage it all. He died at an extreme age 
in 1806, and was succeeded by his son Shah Akhbar IL., who, we believe, 
followed his father to the grave some three or four years ago, leaving a 
descendant to enjoy the same indulgences and the same protection. 
Such, and no more, were the Moguls of Delhi, invaders like our- 
selves, and scarcely enjoying for more than a single century the domin- 
ion which we appear to be augmenting and confirming every successive 
ear. 

If the reader, as we are inclined to surmise, should have found an op- 
portunity of correcting some traditional opinions by the extemporaneous 
sketch of the Mahometan rulers of India which we have offered in the 
preceding remarks, he will certainly be not the less liable to a surprise 
in an outline of the early British connexion with these parts of the world. 
There are, as we have said, two branches of hist :ry at this period—one 
relating to the corporate and domestic life of the company, and the other 
to its transactions in these kingdoms. Here Mr. Mill is more at home in 
his narrative, Professor Wilson more copious in his comments, and the 
readers of both more likely to be amused. We need not say that the 
foundations of the East India Company were laid in the latter part of 
Queen Elizabeth's reign by a charter granted to certain venturous mer- 
chants. The company’s rivals were the Portuguese and, by certain very 
instructive consequences, the Dutch. Originally the Portuguese claimed 
the monopoly of ail these Oriental advantages in virtue of their own dis- 
coveries and the pontifical conveyance. For the best part of a century 
this went on very well, but when Sebastian had been spirited away in 
the African deserts, and his kingdom absorbed in Spain, there occurred a 
singular concatenation of events to affect the destinies of the East. Philip 
IL. being now Lord of Lisbon, and no longer the Lord of the Dutch, re- 
corded his auger against these rebellious heretics by depriviug them of 
that carrying trade in eastern commodities between Portugal aud the rest 
of Europe with which these industrious navigators had tormerly been, and 
probably with good reason, content. Checked thus in its ordinary chan- 
nel, Dutch enterprise soon opened for itself another. The mariners of 
Holland sailed buldly to Ludia on their own account, and finding the rich 
possessivns of their tyrannical enemy very ill guarded, speedily captured 
them, and have retained them ever since. Troublesome neighbours, in- 
deed, we found them, and we must fain confess that we were then gene- 
rally overmatched in those seas. 


It is very remarkable, and perhaps not commonly known, that the 
“India” of these days always implied, not continental, but insular India. 
The great attraction was the Archipelago, and especially the Spice Is- 
lands. Compared with these parts the continent was eigloctels The 
point first touched by a company’s ship was Acheen, a port at the north- 
west angle of Sumatra, and hither the earliest voyages were almost ex 
clusively directed. If a factory was maintained at Surat, it appeared to 
be chiefly for the purpose of obtaining goods from India and Persia to be 
exchanged for the more precious merchandise of the islands, at Bantam. 
It was not until 1683 that we involuntarily transferred our station from 
Bantam to Madras, and the old hankering ter the insular presidency re- 
mained long afterwards. Mr. Mill very reasonably observes that the 
Dateh probably gave us our Indian Empire by repelling us from those 
islands on which we should have concentrated our hopes while we left 
the continent to others. Our returns at this period were mostly raw silk, 
fine calicoes, spices, and saltpetre ;—our cxports, bu//ion (which our read- 
ers will please to understand is said to have been incessantly absorbed 


by India trom the very first moment of its discovery), Euglish woollens, 
lead, quicksilver, and other metals. We got a fuir share, tuo, of the pep- 
per trade from Sumatra. The first order for tea was in 1668—100lb. 
weight. 

_When the scene changes to the domestic career and legislative struggles 
of the great company, Mr. Mill is in ecstacy, and his editor in amazemeut. 
The tormer gravely balances accounts, deduces conclusions, and occa- 
sionally proves, in utter defiunse to the chapters to come, that the ruju of 


the company is inevitably at hand. The latter combats the presumption 
in almost superfluous commentaries, aud shows how much margin must 








be allowed in all the calculations of humanity. The company’s corpe- 
rate history is divisible into certain well defined periods. From its ori- 
gin up to the anion of the rival associations under Godolphin’s auspices 
in 1711, ite career was a series of desperate struggles. {t was 
insolvent as late as 1684, and was certainly regarded at this time wi 
dislike and distrust by the bulk of the nation, which looked upon it as 
devoting more pains to crush the enterprises of rivals and interlopers than 
to prosecute itsown. During this period, however, they had been laying 
the foundations of famous fabrics. Bombay had been extorted in 1668, 
without mach difficulty, from Charles IL., who found this) of his 
marriage rather heavy on his hands. Fort St. David had been 
acquired by purchase about 1690, at the express wish of the Directors, 
who now for the first time propounded ideas of territorial dominion. 
Calcutta was granted by the flattered and pacified Mogul in 1690, just 
when the dread of the New Company suggested unusual respect and 
submissiveness to the Old, and a fort was constructed there which took 
the name of England's reigning nny om When all feuds were healed, 
under Godolphin, the United Company lived a life of decent prosperity 
and comparative stagnation till 1744. Soon, however, those scenes were 
to commence which so radically transformed its duties and relations. 
Some symptoms of this had been discoverable before. A regiment of 
infantry was applied for (and probably sent)in 1684, when.it 
was thought that the Nabob ot Bengal might be more easily driven than 
led. Six companies, at all events, went out, though without officers, 
whose places were to be supplied by members of Council ; and this was 
probably the first disembarkation of British soldiers ona field where 
they were afterwards to earn such imperishable glory. 

We have insisting on this early period of his rather than 
on that more ay talked of, for the express purpose wing & 
ray or two of light on what was most obscure ; for if people know little 
of Sujah Dowlah, they probably know less of Shah Jehan or Feroze, of 
Sir J. Child, or Godolphin. We will hope now that the deeds of Clive 
and Manro are not absolutely such outlandish topics as they used to be, 
and that Professor Wilson may here have completed the task, which 
others commenced, of instructing his countrymen in the history of British 
India. We have only space to direct the readet’s attention to one or two 
points. In the first place, let us ask him if he has any distinct idea of the 
character of the personages whom we superseded, or of the titles they 
enjoyed to the power of which they were thus dispossessed ? Are we 
wrong in supposing that he thinks we upset dynasties like thatof Savoy 
and empires like thatof Mexico? There was not with the exception of 
the still surviving Princes of Rajasthan and certain Polygars of territorial 
rule, any potentate of name or ences between the Sutlej and the 
Coleroon who had acquired his y rightful means, or in w fam- 
ily it bad rested for two generations. The Mogul, had he been actually 
surviving in full power, would have been far the oldvst as well as the 
most exalted dignitary of the empire, and what he was we have already 
seen. The Subahdar of Bengal, Suraj-a-Dowlah—our first great adver- 
sary—may be said to have vever known a grandfather. He was the son 
of Aliverdi Khan, an untitled adventurer who had come to Moorsheda- 
bad to seek his fortune. The Nabob of Oude, our next assailant, was the 
son of Suffder Jung, who was the son-in-law of Sadut Khan, a retainer of 
the Mogul’s, made Sabahdar of Oude in 1732. The Nizam of the Deccan 
had about as much title to his dominions as the son of Sir Henry Smith 
might claim to the independent woh es! of the Cape of Good Hope. 
A certain soldier had been sent from Delhi in 1713 with the title of Nizam, 
or “ Regulator,” to com the affairs of the Deccan, and, after Oriental 
fashion, oad turned his lieutenancy inte a kingdom. He died in 1748, and 
the purloined inheritance had actually been precipitated through four 
descents in some ten ae when we came to treat with his representa- 
tive. The Nabob of the Carnatic was a creature and dependentof the 
Nizam of the Deccan, by whom the province had been conquered and an- 
nexed in 1740. The remaining powers of note at the time—viz. the 
Peishwa, the Rajah of Berar, the Guicowar, the Rajahof Tanjore, Scin- 
diah, Holkar, Morari Row, &c.—were all Mahrattas; that is to say, they 
were all offshoots, more or less firmly established, of that Hindoo clan 
which had been taught by Savajee to turn freebooting into territorial 
conquest, and all of whose dominions, principalities, and patrimonies, had 
been fuanded withia the 70 years preceding. An Indian inheritance was 
like a moss-trooper’s house in the days of border warfare. 

“ They burned my little lonely tower— 
The fiends confound their souls herefore !— 
lt hadn't been burned this year or more !” 
When Scindiah was negotiating with usin 1805, he gravely urged against 
any dismemberment of his “inheritance” the ugly precedent which might 
be drawn from disparaging a possession so respectable as that of 30 years’ 
duration. 

People have been used to think of India as a land of solid material 
wealth gorge:\ with rupe.s and diamonds, and all kinds of sparkling 
treasures. We hardly, indeed, know any point on which more surprise 
would be likely to be excited than on this. There never was a coun 
so comparatively poor. Before Nadir Shah’s havoc Tavernier did ind 
see indescribable riches at the Court of Delhi: and Clive has left a me- 
morable record of the vision which dazzled his eyes in the treasury ef 
Moorshedabad. But when these central depots had beer ransacked 
there remained little behind. Nobody could tell where to look for the 
wealth which everybody was convinced was hidden somewhere. Meer 
Cassim thought it was at Khatmandu, and fruitlessly invaded Nepaul to 
fiud it. Hyder Ali thought it was at Bednore. Our friend Mohammed 
Ali of Arcot declared Tanjore to be the golden treasure house. The 
company were just as much to seek. “ Of all the princes of India,” says 
Mr. Mill, “‘ there has not been one whom on after experience they have 
not found to be poor; scarcely have there been any whom, re ex- 
perience, they have not believed to be rich.” It is astonishing what 
mischief these delusions did. We used to set out on expeditions trust- 
ing to find all our necessaries by the way, when we had as little chance 
of doing so a8 Sir Charles Napier had of filling his military chest between 
Hyderabad and Emaum-ghur. It was the same thing with all—Lally, 
Bussy, and Lawrence were all alike in their conceptions, calculations, 
and disappointments ; and it is not too much to say that the possession 
of the land supposed to be teeming with riches seemed often to turn on 
the possessivn of a few thousand rupees. The presidencies—at least in 
the communis census—were miserably poor. Bengal and Madras together 
could scarcely pay their way against Hyder, and it was long before Bom- 
hay supported even a peace establishment from its own resources. Mr. 
Milldescants delightedly on the ignorance of political economy which could 
have allowed people to believe that princes without trade or commerce- 


imports or exports, could ever have accumulated such enormous sto1es of 
wealth. Yet but afew years ago it was currently credited that in the 
treasury of that very province, the conquest of which it has pleased us 
so loftily to disparage, were hoarded no less than twenty-two millions 
sterling in coin and jewels. As the Ameers of Scinde were the only prin- 
ces still uuknown to us, it was conceived that the long sought treasure 
must surely be in their custody, though there wes little or no traffic in 
their country, no adequate cultivation of the soil, barbarous tyranny, and 


systematic misgovernment. To complete the parallel, too, these Ameers 
had just sucha title to their dominion, as that eujoyed by our more an- 











elent adversaries. When we conquered them there was still living in 





ae. India one of the identical chiefs whom they had dispos- 

sessed of the inheritance. 
But such considerations as these are altogether i tive of the real 
value of India to this country. If we had im diamonds by the 
we could never have obtained such ex i treasures as 


those which enrich us now. Gold and jewels might have made us no 
richer than the silver of Mexico made Spain. It is nothing to say that 
though the revenues of India are 16,000,0001., yet its expenses are 15,000, 
0001., so thata single crore of rupees represents the contribution of Hin- 
dostan to the wealth of Britain. To what are these 15,000,0001., of ex- 
devoted ? How many Englishmen and Scotchmen do they sup- 
rt in an honourable, useful, and adventurous calling! How many spir- 
te find a congenial fieldin India who would otherwise be cumbrous or 
mischievous at home! Never were words more truly spoken than those 
which termed India “ the salvation of England.” The most sagacious of 
continental writers points to this inestimable resource as an advantage al- 
most equivalent to a durable constitution and settledlaws. At no point 
is Mr. Mill taken ata greater disadvantage by his clear-sighted editor 
than when he ventures on estimating the value of our Indian Empire by 
the balance sheet of its revenue and expenditure. 
Thus far we have reviewed what may be termed the joiat work of Pro- 
Wilson and his predecessor. But it must be recollected that, be- 
sides the revision and illustration of Mr. Mill’s performance (noslight 
task in itself), Professor Wilson has written what is, in fact, an original 
History of British India from 1805 to 1835. It is no disparagement to his 
abilities to say, that his commen is less successful than his composition. 
The truth is, that editions of this kind seldom fully answer their immedi- 
= purpose. Wilson’s Mill is something like Milman’s Gibbon. The 
itor 


r 

may bring abuadant will and ability to the work, but the spirit of 
@ continuous text can never be materially modified by the occasional an- 
‘nex ofa note. What Mr. Mill was he might have been safely left. He 
‘had his taults and his merits, his errors and his advantages, and they 
‘were scarcely to be made better or worse even by the superior informa- 
tion of an editor. But Professor Wilson’s own history is a far less equi- 
‘vocal performance. He was fortunately Jeft in unanticipated pee 
-of a noble portion of the field. The history which he, with the best of in- 
ion, unusual experience, and extraordi aptitude for the task, 
has just completed, embraces our most si achievements and transac- 
‘tions in the East—the whole administrations of Minto and Hastings, of 
Amberst and Bentinck—the conquests in the Archipelago and Ceylon ; 
~the Nepaul, Mahratta, Pindarree, and Burmese wars; and all those legis- 
lative and administrative reforms which he was so peculiaaly competent 
to discuss. As an author, Mr. Wilson has done his work excellently ; as an 
editor , as well as the rature of the task allowed. Nine portly volumes 
form certainly a formidable sight to look at ; but Mr. Wilson is answer- 
able tor but three of them, those three incomparably the most amuse- 
. After all, even the march of intellect has discovered no royal road 
‘to historical knowledge, and if people desire it they must needs use a lit- 

tle industry and patience to deserve it. 

It would be unfair to close these remarks without some exemplification 
ef the oconclusions which have been drawn by those best qualified to 
judge of the manner in which their duties and obligations have been gen- 
<eully discharged by the great company of merchant princes to which, 
in point of wealth, power, magnificence, and success, no period of any 
history can supply a parallel. Mr. Wilson may be thought, perhnps, a 

d arbitrator between the natives of India and their foreiga 
rulers, and we quote, therefore, two several es of Mr. Mill—of 
that austere and pedantic moralist who looked at nothing but the deeds 
and motives before him, who made little allowance for circumstances 
which be could not realize or for difficulties which he could not appreci- 
ate, and who weighed the obligations of natives and strangers, of sub- 

and sovereigns, with the accuracy of a metaphysician and the cold- 
nesé of asophist. Well are his words worthy of attention, confirmed as 
they are by the concurrent testimony of all conversant with Indian his- 
tory, and to which we, as making some pretensions to that knowledge, do 
here cordially subscribe our own. 

“To communicate the whole of the impression made upon a mind 
which has taken a survey ofthe government of India by the Bast India 

pany more completeiy, through the old field of its action, than 
Was ever taken before, and which has not spared to bring forward 
into the same light the unfavourable and the favourable points, it may 
be necessary to state—and this I conceive to be the most convenient 
occasion for stating—That, in regard to intention, I know no Goy- 
ernment, either in past or present times, that can be placed equally 
high with that of the East India Company: That I can hardly point 
cut an occasion on which the schemes they have adopted, and even 
the particular measures they pursued, were not by themselves con- 
sidered as conducive to the welfare of the people whom they gov- 
erned; That I know no Government which has on all occasions shown 
so much of a disposition to make sacrifices of its own interest to the 
interests of the people whom it governed, and which has, in fact, 
made so many and such important sacrifices: That, if the East India 
Company have been so little successful in ameliorating the practical opera- 
tion of their Government, it has been owing chiefly to the disadvantage 
of their situation, distant a voyage of several months from the scene of 
action, and to that imperfect knowledge which was common to them 
with almost all their countrymen: But, that they have never erred so 
much as when, distrusting their own knowledge, they have followed the 
directions of men whom they unhappily thought wiser than themselves, 
viz., practical statesmen and lawyers : And that, lastly, in this highly 
important point of the servants or subordinate agents of Government, 
there is nothing in the world to be compared with the Bast India Com 
pany, whose servants, asa body, have not only exhibited a portion of 
talent whieh forms a contrast with that of the ijl-chosen instruments of 
other Governments, but have, except in some remarkable instances, as 
that of the loan transactions with the Nabob of Arcot, maintained a vir- 
tue, which, under the temptations of their situation, is worthy of the high- 
est applause.” (Vol. iv., p. 19.) ’ 

“Ju matters of detail L have more frequently had occasion to blame 
the Company's Government than to praise it; and, till the business of 
government is mach better understood, whoever writes history with a 
View solely to the good of mankind will have the same thankless task to 
pursue ; yet, | believe it will be found that the company during the per- 
iod of their sovereignty have done more in behalf of their subjects, have 
shown more of good will towards them, have shown less of a selfish at- 
tachment to mischievous powers in their own hands, have displayed a 
more generous welcome to schemes of improvement, and are now more 
willing to adopt improvements not only than any other sovereign existing 
in the same period, but than all other sovereigns taken together on the 
surface ef the globe.” (Vol. vi., p. 320.) 


SEBASTIAN LECLERC. 


One fine midsummer morning, in the year 1665, the exciseman who 
had the care of the Porte St. Denis, one of the chief entrances to the city 
of Paris, was accosted by an aged man, who, with his long hair, bald 
forehead, and beard fashioned in the style of Henry LV.’s time, had a 
somewhat singular aspect. He courteously saluted the officer on guard, 
and inquired of him in a strong Alsatian dialect, “ Can you tell me where- 
abouts Sebastian Leclerc lives?” , : 

At this question the exciseman, a stupid-looking ninny, opened his 
mouth wide, and stared with a bewildered look at his interrogator. 
“Sebastian Leclerc 7” he repeated. “Is he aclerk of the Excise? I 
don’t know any one of that name in our company.” he 

“ A clerk of Excise !” exclaimed the old man in a voice which insen- 
sibly betrayed somewhat of contempt for the office. ‘“ Assuredly not. 
Sebastian Leclerc is my son.” 

“In what quarter of the town does he reside?” 

“If I knew it myself, I need not ask you!” replied the stranger, with 
the twofold susceptibility of an old man and a provincial. ; 

The clerk burst into a fit of laughter, and called out to his companions, 
who were within the office, “ Hallo! there! Do any of you know Sebas- 
tian Leclerc, who livesin Paris ?” 

“ Sebastian Leclerc?” 

“Yes, this old tellow is his father, and has been inquiring for him.” 

One of the party, wishing to play off his wit on the stranger, put his 
hand to bis forehead with an air of mock gravity, and said, “ He lives in 
the Rue St. Jacques.” 

“Not so,” said another; “near the convent of the Capucins.”’ 

“ Thave an idea,” interrupted a third, « that he lodges in the faubourg 
St. Antoine.” 

“Ga the Pont Neuf.” 

“On the towers of Notre-Dame.” 

The traveller listened to all this foolish jesting with apparent calmness, 
and then gravely said,** I cavnot understand what pleasure you find in 
making game of an old man who has never before seen Paris, and is a 
stranger to its customs. It is very possible that my question may be 
ridiculous, but the respect due to my age might, methinks, have exempt 
ed me from your raillery. Here is a bourgeois listening to us, I have 








little doubt he 
4 yy paren forty 
us spoke, he turned towards a man, a tly about 
ears of age, who stood a few paces off, wrapped in’ is cloak, and silent- 
y observing the whole scene. “My ond man,” remarked the new- 
comer, “ Paris is not a town in which one can point out a person’s xbode 
without having some clue to his residence. hat’s your son’s «ccupa- 
tion? Possibly the knowledge of his profession might enable me to guess 
the quarter in which he jeoal most probably ae ” 

** Sir,” replied the old man, “my son is employed as designer in the 
Royal Manufactory of Gobelins.” 

“In that case there can be no difficulty in finding him, for he must be 
an inmate of the factory itself. You see,” said he, turning to the excise- 
man, “if, instead of passing your jokes upon this old man, you had ask- 
ed him the same question | have done, you would have been able at once 
to give him the information he required.” 

he clerk looked insolently at the person who thus addressed him, and 
taking him by the shoulder, said, “ Perhaps you have a mind to try what 
kind of place a prison is, sir; you seem so well inclined to preach your 
homilies to the clerks of the Excise ?” 

“‘ Hold your tongue, and prepare yourself to obey my orders.” 

“Capital! this is being grand indeed! Hollo! comrades, come here 
all of you, hat in hand, to receive the orders of a citizen who is about to 
issue his commands to the officers of Excise.” 

_ “Silence! if you please. Conduct this old man directly to the Gobe- 
lins, and do not quit him till he has found his son.” 
“Well, this is better still! Do your commissions yourself, if you 
please, my good sir." 
The stranger turned towards another of the clerks, and desired him to 
call the supervisor. The tone in which he gave this order bespoke so 
much the habit of command, that the clerk obeyed directly. In a few 
moments the supervisor made his appearance. No sooner did he per- 
ceive the supposed bourgeois, than he respectfully took off his hat, and 
bowing almost to the ground exclaimed, “ Monseigneur le Surintendant !” 
“Sir,” said Colbert with a tone of severity, “ requested you and 
your coll es to choose for the office of excisemen people who knew 
how to discharge their duties with gentleness and courtesy. How does 
it then happen that I find amongst them a fool who amuses himself at the 
expense of the passers-by !” The poor clerk looked terrified. 
“T shall dismiss the man at once,” replied the head official. 
‘‘My lord,” interrupted the old man in a pleading tone, “I would not 
for the world, merely on account of a good joke, occasion the ruin of an 
honest man, who is perhaps the father of a family. ’ 
“TI pardon him, then, at your request,” replied the intendant: “ let him, 
however, make haste to obey my orders.”’ . 
The poor clerk, half dead with fright, promptly seized the old man’s 
knapsack, which he placed on his own shoulders, and only seemed anx- 
ious to start as quickly as possible. 
“ Wait a moment, my boy; I must thank monseigneur both for you and 
for myself; aud I will also tell hima thing which may perhaps interest him, 
Monseigneur, my name is Laureut Leclerc, and to-morrow I shall have 
completed my hundredth year! It was for the sake of celebrating this 
anniversary with my son that I set out on foot from the city of Metz, which 
is my home, and am now entering the streets of Paris.’”’ 
“ “Your hundredth year! You a hundred years old?” exclaimed Col- 
ert. 


“ Yes, monseigneur, I contracted a second marriage when I was seven- 
ty go of age. God blessed this marriage, as he did that of Abraham, 
and he gave me a son, who has been my joy and pride. For the last ten 
years he has supported me by his labour, and given me a pension of four 
hundred livres, which he saves from his salary; and on this his mother 
and I live happily together. He cannot leave Paris because of his occu- 
ation and his family cares; and the other day he wrote to us, saying how 
it grieved him not to have the comfort of seeing and embracing us once 
more. ‘Come, wife,’ said I to Margaret, ‘we must set off and see him; 
we are both, thank God, hale and sound ; and in the corner of the cup- 
board we have a little bag of silver which will pay your seat to Paris. 1 
will start to-morrew ; you, eight days hence; and we will all meet to- 
gether, please God, at Paris, on the hundredth anniversary of my birth, 
and a happy day it willbe!’ Margaret joyfully acceded to my proposi- 
tion. I set off with my knapsack on my back and my staff in my hand— 
and here I am, after my fifteen days’ journey on toot, gay and fresh as 
when I started, and longing to embrace my son.” 
«I thank you, my friend, for these detuils; they interest me deeply. I 
am a lover of good men and of dutiful sons. I hope to have it in my 
power to show you that this rencontre has been a fortunate one for you. 
Farewell : to-morrow you shall receive my jubilee gift; in the mean- 
while, will you favour me by accepting this trifle ?”” Thus saying, he slip- 
ped three gold pieces into the centagenarian’s hand. 

The old man and the clerk of Excise stepped into a hackney-coach, 
and in the space of half an hour they drove into the court-yard of the 
Gobelin tactory. 

It happened to be the hour when the artisans leave the manufactory to 
go to theirdinner, each in his own little apartment in the interior of the es- 
tablishment. 

Suddenly one of their number uttered an exclamation of joy, and threw 
himself into the arms of the aged Leclerc. ‘ My father, can it be you ? 
Is it indeed you yourself? Is it possible, that for the sake of giving me 
this happiness, of allowing me to embrace you once more, you have actu- 
ally undertaken this long and fatiguing journey 1” 

“ Long it was, but fatiguing it was not,” proudly replied his father, “1 
no more feel fatigued by my fifteen days of travel, than | used to do at 
twenty after a long ramble. Come, my own good Sebastian, my dear 
son, let us have one more kiss, and then take me to see thy wile and 
children.” 

While he was yet speaking, a second hackney-coach drove into the yard. 
it was the good Margarett who had just arrived. When she saw her 
son and husbaud clasped in each other’s arms, she was almost overcome 
by her excess of happiness. Words cannot describe her sensations. She 
cried, she laughed, she threw her arms first around one, then around the 
other: it seemed as if she could never weary of embracing them. ‘“ And 
are you, too, here, my mother?” said the young man; “now, then, my 
lappinese is indeed complete! the first and dearest wish of my heart is 
accomplished. I can at length see all whom I love united together around 
me.”’ He took his mother by the band, drew his father’s arm withiu his 
own, and led them both to a small lodge, where they found a young and 
pretty woman engaged in laying the cloth. Four children, the eldest ot 
whom seemed about seven years of age, were assisting her in her domes- 
a labours, whilst three still younger were gambolling joyously around 

er. 

‘* Two covers more, dear Pauline—two covers more’’—exclaimed Se- 
bastian before they reached the threshold. 

At the well known sound of this welcome voice, she hastened forward 
to mect him with her children around her; and her husband said in a 
voice tremulous with emotion, “Here is my father, Pauline—here is my 
mother.” 

The little children screamed with joy, and strove who should have the 
first kiss from grandpapa and grandmama. Their young mother, follow- 
ing the pious usage of those days, knelt to receive the benediction of the 
aged couple. 

Her children imitated her example, and knelt by her side. The aged 
man, laying his hands with solemnity upon their bended heads said, “‘ My 
God, let thy blessing rest upon these little ones, and upon their mother. 
Preserve them from all evil under the shadow of thy Almighty wing ; 
and keep them in thy holy ways, that we may all be united hereafter in 
Heaven, as we are, praise be to thy name, to-day on earth.” *‘ Amen !” 
was echoed by every voice, and from every heart in that little band. 

“ And now, my children, let us come to dinner. I must have my son 
at one side and Pauline at the other, and you, my wife, shall sit at the 
other side of our Sebastian, aud take care of the little children.” 

I need not add that the repast was a joyous one ; nor did the emotion 
they had experienced prevent any of the party from doing justice to the 
good dinner which Pauline had provided, for ber talents as housekeeper 
were equal to her comeliness. 

The happy party were on the point of rising from table, when the cel- 
ebrated painter Lebrun, director of the Royal Manufactory of Gobelins, 
entered with a paper in his hand. 

“ My dear Sebastian,” said he, “I come to you as the bearer of good 
news. Monseigneur, the intendant of finance, has increased your salary 
from 1200 to 2000 francs a year; moreover he has named you sub-director 
of the Royal Manufactory ot Gobelins, an office which he has created ex- 
pressly for you, ov account of the favourable testimony which it has hap- 
pily been in my power to bear both to your character and talents; and 
finally, in order that your iather may not be obliged to return to Metz, he 
has obtained for him from his majesty a pension of 700 livres, with rever- 
sion to your mother ; and hus also empowered me to provide them both 
with apartments in this establishment. Thus you will no longer be un- 
der the necessity of separating from them.” 

« Thanks, sir,—a thousand thanks,’ exclaimed Sebastian. 

“* May God reward M. Colbert for this !” seid the aged Laurent. 























“ Sebastian,” 


added Lebrun, when the man was somewhat re- 
covered from his emotion, “ you must > bounty of his majesty 
and M. Colbert by becoming a ra fe poverty has pre- 
vented the free exercise of your ; now, ing can, nothing ought 


any! to stand in the way of your entire success,” 

“ My noble benefactor,” warmly ed the man, “ you need 
not fear but I will do all that in me liesto prove myself worthy of your 
pom = ,, Phe name of Sebastian Leclerc shall not be wholly lost to 
posterity. 

The young artist kept his word. Six years afterwards, he was known 
throughout Europe as the most able engraver of the day; the Royal 
Academy of Sciences received him with joy into her bosom; and he 
was made professor of perspective. 

He afterwards became professor of design in the School of the Gobe. 
lins, and united to this title that of engraver for the Cabinet du Rot. His 
aged father was spared yet seven years longer to wituess the brilliant 
career of his son ; but at length one day, whilst Sebastian Leclerc, sur- 
rounded by his children, his wife, and his parents, was conducting the 
evening devotions of his household, the old man was heard to utter a 
gentle sigh, and sank quietly to the ground. Hehad quitted earth for 
heaven, and a happy death had terminated his eful life. 

His sen lived yet many years. His death did not take place until the 
25th of October, 1714, when he rejoined bis father in eternity, leaving be- 
hind him the renown of a talented artist, and the still more desirable 
fame of a man of true worth and excellence. 

Sebastian Leclerc left behind him a considerable number of engravings; 
amongst ethers, acollection of the divers costumes of the reign of Louis 
XIV., the battles of Alexander,* the Council of Nice, &c. ; and he was 
also the author of several workson geometry, arcnitecture, &c., which 
are still held in estimation. 





WALKS IN A BRAZILIAN FOREST. 


Much as I have seen of grand and imposing scenery—mountains, rocks 
waterfalls, and the great ocean itself—nothing has ever so effectually im- 
pressed me with feelings of the sublime and wonderful as the vast forests 
of Brazil. It is indeed allowed that the whole kingdom of nature 
presents no spectacle more grand, and at the same time pleasing and 
curious, than the Brazilian Forest. The woods of North America are 
doubtless as extensive and pathless, but they are comparatively monoto- 
nous and tame in their aspect ; the climate under which they flourish not 
being calculated to impart picturesque, varied, and permanent beauty. 

Equipped for the expedition, and accompanied by a guide, the traveller 
plunges into the forests of Brazil as into a sea of trees, flowers, and ani- 
mal existence—all new, strange, and overwhelming in their abundance 
and illimitable variety. He sees what nature, under a burning sun, and 
with a rich soil, can do when left to herself. How puny man’s efforts in 
comparison; After a day or two's wearisome rambling, he finds he has 

enetrated to the home of the beast of prey, the paradise of the insect and 

ird, and the court-royal of the vagetaale kingdom. There, lost in won- 
der, moved by feelings wholly new to his mind, he is never weary of 
beholding. To use the bright colours of Dr. Von Martius—in these “ vast 
woods, whose summits, bound together by wreaths of wonderful flow- 
ers, appear to fathom the blue sky, while the plains at their feet are 
clothed with the most lovely and odoriferous plants; and while beyond the 
eye catches a glimpse of the vast territory of the royal race of the palms, 
the traveller may easily conceive himself to have been suddenly trans- 
planted into the fabled gardens of Hesperides.” These forests are of vast 
antiquity ; the surface of the soil appears te indicate that while in other 
countries rough places have been made plain, valleys exalted, and moun- 
tains dethroned, here centuries have rolled past leaving scarcely a feature 
of the forest scenery seriously affected. The enormous dimensions of the 
trees, with the sure register of their age, preserved by themselves in 
their coucentric rings, are evidences of this remarkable fact. The Brazil- 
ians call them “ Virgin Forests.” One of the circumstances which at 
first impresses most is the delicious coolness of the air. On the borders 
of these forest-realms a tropical heat beats upon the traveller’s head ; but 
on plunging into these wooded recesses, this is exchanged for an almost 
temperate climate. In less dense portions the mass of the solar rays is 
broken up into myriad-pencilled streaks, which come piercing dowa 
through the verdaut roof, divested of more than half their energy. There 
is a subdued and indefinite murmur pervading these majestic groves, like 
the hum of human life heard afar off; the tiny horn of the insects, the 
strange voices of birds, and the distant cries of the monkeys, make the 
solemn scene vocal with nature’s hymn. ~ But disregarding these, the 
traveller tarns to the contemplation of the stupendous vegetation crowd- 
ing around him, which coats the soil, creeps up the trees, flings its airy 
garlands aloft ; which forms the foreground, the background, and the very 
sky ot this sylvan picture. 

The scene abounds in contrasts. The towering palm shooting up into 
the cloudless sky, seeking the nearest proximity to the sun, carries its 
graceful head high above all. Conceive the effect of a beautiful crown of 
dark-green graceful foliage borne on the summit of aslender shaft, proba- 
bly ahundred and eighty feet high. That when the wind comes along 
the forest tops below, these gracious monarchs will be seen to bend in ac- 
knowledgmeut of fealty, nit riehedalin to fling out the splendid feathers 
in their tufts, as though, when the momentary act of condescensiou was 
performed, they hasted to resume the bearing of their rank. The situa- 
tions in which the palms often make their appearance in these forests 
give them an additional beauty. Sometimes on the summit of a granite 
ruck, fed by the humus of centuries, its root watered by the forest stream, 
the Linnwan “ prince of vegetation” takes its stand, rising into the air 
like a giant. Sometimes, likewise—for the palms are by no means ‘uni- 
form in size—they fix themselves in a desolate, solitary spot, the trunk 
swollen in the middle, and tapering above and below, thus wearing the 
appearance of vast nine-pins set up for the amusement of the ancieut sons 
of Avak ; and sometimes the children of the race will take the shelter of 
a sturdy green veteran, and, with a kind of vegetable vanity, display their 
exquisite forms and hereditary coronets against his ragged ungainly trunk 
and distorted branches. 

While a comparatively dull similarity marks the forests of temperate 
regions, those of Brazil are conspicuous for the wonderful variety and 
endless contrasts. Here “ the silk-cotton-tree,” writes Dr. Spix, ‘ partly 


armed with strong thorns, begins at a considerable height from the 
ground to spread out its thick arms and digitated leaves, which are group- 
ped in light and airy masses,” while beyond, luxuriant trees of lower 


growth, and “the Brazilian anda shooting out at a less height mavy 
branches profusely covered with leaves,” unite to form a verdant arcade. 
The next curious object is the hard outline of the “ trumpet-tree” ( Cecro 
pia peliata). The stem, which is smooth, polished, and of an ash-gray 
colour, springs up to a considerable height, and then suddenly flings out 
a whorl of branches like a ruff, which have while leaves at their extreml 
ties, reminding us, to compare great things with small, of the anomalous 
specimens of forest-trees which get imported into this country in child- 
ren’s toy-boxes. In the deeper recesses of the forest are trees of colossal 
proportions. Dr. Von Martius gives the particulars of a locust-tiee which 
fifteen Indians with outstretched arms could only just embrace- Several 
others were upwards of eighty feet in circumference at the bottom, and 
sixty feet where the boles became cylindrical. By countwg the concen- 
tric rings of such parts as were accessible, he arrived at the conclusion 
that they were of the age of Homer ! and 332 years old in the days of Py 
thagoras; one estimate, indeed, reduced their antiquity to 2052 years, 
while another carried it up to 4104! The etfect produced upon the ima- 
gination by the sight of these vegetable patriarchs can scarcely be de- 
scribed. Many of the trees are adorned with beautiful flowers of every 
conceivable hue, and of odour equally varied, now attracting, and now 
repelling the explorer. Some of them painted in the gaudiest pores 
glitter against the deep foliage, others concealed under its shelter, while 
others again expand, and glitter, and fade ata height at which neither the 
hand of man nor the invasion of animals canreachthem. ; 
Though the aspect of these mighty trees conveys something of the im- 
pression of an eternal existence, they are not less mortal than their a, 
bler companions. Many agencies are in operation, the ultimate effect 0 
which is to pull them down, lay them level with the ground, and reduce 
them to their original dust. If by itl-fortune one has been long surround- 
ed by a crowd of trees of another kind, like the great ones of our ow? 
race, its situation is eminently perilous. The insidious neighbours con- 
spire to sap its strength, purloin its — and contend for the ween 
with its struggling roots. The result is easy to be conceived: the no e 
tree begins to wither; branch after branch drops mortified from the 
trunk ; it becomes seared, leafless, and rotten from bead to foot; and - 
a few months the struggle is suddenly termiuated by e mighty we 
The wood boring insects and ants had long singled out their victim, ane 
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qrerwucintiog in its ruin not a few of the enemies which had combined 
against it, and startling the whole forest with the thundering crash beto- 
kening its destruction. A farther work is however, to be accomplished. 
Curious fungi steal over it, and revel on its dead carcass, on which they 
display their splendid apparel, and grotesque forms. In a short time 
the chemical influence of the air also aiding in the deed, they, too, have 
fulfilled their office; and now the place where stood the pride of the for- 
est * knows it no more,” save as a shapeless mass of vegetable earth. 
Penetrating more deeply into these forests, it is no figure to say that 
there is the kingdom of eternal night. The darkness is never broken by 
the intrusion of the solar beam, and the feebler moonlight is never 
known there. The period when the earth is rejoicing in the blaze of a 
mid-day sun, is that in which the darkness of these recesses only becomes 
a little modified for a dim obscurity. At this time the straight and lofty 
trunks of the trees alone are discernible ; above them hangs a dense im- 
penetrable roof of branches and leaves; and the impression of being ina 
reat vault, upheld by thousand ragged pillars, is that which most 
deeply affects the traveller. A dreadfal stillness, and an over-mastering 
feeling of gloom, oppress the faculties, and he gladly retraces his steps to 
brighter scenes out of this valley of the shadow of death. The most re- 
markable feature of these ancient forests remains to be mentioned, and it 
is that which clothes them in the most elegant and fantastic garb: it is 
the innumerable, the incredible multitude of parasitic plants aud creep- 
ers. As though the surface of the earth were insufficient for the purpose 
of unfolding all the glorious productions of the teeming soil, every hvary 
trank is a tlower-garden, every branch a flower-stand, on which a count- 
less variety of plants, of the most exquisite foliage and flower, put forth 
their beauties, adorning the great mass on which they thrive with a gar- 
ment of divers colours not its own. Curiases, arums, the splendid flow- 
ers of the pothos, the brumelias, the sweet-scented favourites of the 
South American gardens, and singular tillandrias, hang down in the 
most astonishing luxuriance and remarkable forms trom every aged tree. 
The tranks are also the dwelling place of a profusion of variously-tinted 
lichens—some of a beautiful rose colour, others of a dazzling yellow, 
some blood-red, which paint the rough bark, and contribute a richness 
and a warmth of colouring to the ensemble which can scarcely be con- 
ceived. Up other giaut stems creep passion-flowers, in rich exuberance, 
expanding in a variety of rich colours their singular form, once so awe- 
exciting, so deeply mysterious to the early discoverers of this continent. 
But the appearaace of the luanths, visci, and orchids, which scramble 
over these trees, the pen fails to describe. Here seated on a scaly palm, 
there reposing on an immense bough, or dangling from the farthest 
branch, they shed their odours, inexpressibly sweet and grateful, and ex- 


ult in their fantastic beauties, giving their resting-place a splendour of 


appearance not.to be equalled by the most magnificent collection brought 
together by the hands of man. Yet more wonderful even than these are 
the creeping and twining plants in these regions. An exquisite wood- 
engraving, from a drawiug by Martius, of a scene in the Ogar Mountains, 
will be found in Dr. Lindley’s new work, “The Vegetable Kingdom,” 
which will convey a definite idea at least of the elegant decoration thus 
contributed to the forest. Here will be seen Flora in her playfullest 
mood, flinging garlands from tree to tree, and binding in hymeneal cords, 
sometimes of considerable strength, trees of the most opposite character 
and aspect. These plants creep in immense coils to the topmost 
boughs, fling themselves to the nearest neighbour, wind around the cap- 
tive, and come down, twisting and curling in an inextricable manner, 
among the boughs. Occasionally they twist together like great cables, 
and are seen strapping down some great tree to the earth, something af- 
ter the similitude of the mast of a ship. Mr. Darwin says, During the 
second day’s journey, we found the road so shut up, that it was necessary 
that a man should go abroad with a sword to cut away the creepers. 
The woody creepers themselves, covered by others, were of great thick- 
ness; some which I measured were two feet in circumference.” Many of 
these creepers suffocate the trees arouuds which they clasp. In every 
direction their writhing lengths appear, giving the scene the character of 
an enormous nest of serpents. The surface of the ground is literally 
strewed with floral germs, in purple and gold, in scarlet and blue, and in 
every tinge into which the rays of the light can be arranged; while the 
exquisite delicacy of the foliage of the ferns and mimosae adds its pecu- 
liar grace to the whole. Flowers which would be the pride and glory 
of our conservatories, here fall beneath the foot of the traveller at every 
step. Should he escape from the dense groves in which he has been so 
long immersed, and gain the elevation of some lofty hill, what a scene 
presents itself! Grotesque cacti are all around, the curious trees called 
the “‘lily-trees,” or vellosias, having thick naked stems, and dividing like 
a fork, with a few branches tipped with tufts of leaves, the most singular 
forms of the vegetable world, tnrive on the plain at his feet, over which 
the emus, or American ostriches, gallop in flocks, and his eyes roam in 
never-tiring admiration over a sea of forest, of waving foliage, of chan- 
ging tints, and of inexpressible majesty, spreading out its broad arms into 

e distant horizon. ‘So thick and uninterrupted,” writes Humboldt, 
“are the forests which cover the plains of South America between the 
Orinoco and the Amazon, that were it not for intervening rivers, the mon- 
keys, almost the only inhabitants of these regions, might pass along the 
—¢ the trees for several hundred miles together without touching the 
earta. 

These primeval forests are only silent during the midday glare of the 
tropical sun. The dawnof morning is greeted by legions of monkeys, 
tree-frogs, and toads, and when the sun arises the scene is full of life. 
“ Squirrels, troops of gregarious monkeys, issue inquisitively from the in- 
terior of the woods to the plantations, and leap whirling and chattering 

m tree totree. Birds of the most singular forms, and of the most 
superb plumage, flutter singly or in companies through the fragrant 
bushes. The green, blue, and red parrots assemble on the top of the 
trees, or fly towards the plantations and islands, filling the air with their 
screams. The busy orioles creep out of their long, pendent, bag-shaped 
nests, to visit the orange trees ; and their sentinel announces, with aloud 
screaming cry, the approach of man. Above all these strange voices, the 
metallic tones of the uraponga sound from the tops of the highest trees, 
resembling the strokes of the hammer on the anvil, filling the wanderer 
with astonishment. Delicate humming birds, rivalling in beauty and 
lustre diamonds, emeralds, and sapphires, hover round the brightest flow- 
ers.” Thus, and in a regular succession, do these happy creatures spend 
their brief existence. The sun declines, the beasts of the forest do creep 
forth in search of prey, “till at last the howling of the monkeys, the 
sloth with the cry as of one in distress, the croaking frogs, and the chir- 
pins grasshoppers with their monotonous note, conclude the day, and the 

‘ass tones of the bullfrog announce the approach of night. Myriads of 
luminous beetles now fly about like ignes-fatui, and blood-sucking bats 
hover like phantoms ia the profound darkness of the night.’* 

But it must not be supposed that these forests are a paradise to man. 
Swarms of mosquitoes, multitudes of piercing, stinging, penetrating, poi- 
sonous flies torment every portion of the suriace uncovered for an in- 
stant. Monkeys and birds plunder his plantations : ants and cock- 
roaches devour his food, aud pull down his house about his ears. 
Abroad, the tierce cayman awaits him ifhe ventures near the pools, and 
the ounce, poisonous serpents, scorpions, centipedes, spiders, and acari,as- 
sault him in the woods. Yet with all these disadvantages, the same pen 
declares Brazil to be “ the fairest and most glorious country on the surface 
of the globe.” We may take for an appropriate conclusion the earnest 


Language of our most recent traveller, Darwin :—“ It is easy to specify the 


individual objects ofadmiration, in these grand scenes ; but it is not possi- 
ble to give an adequate idea of the higher feelings of wonder, astonish- 
ment, and devotion which fill and elevate the mind. Among the scenes 
which are deeply impressed upon my mind, none exceed in sublimity 
the Primeval forests undefaced by the hand of man; whether those of 
Brazil, where the powers of life are predominant, or those of Terra del 
Fuego, where death and decay prevail. Both are temples filled with the 
varied productions uf the God of nature. No one can stand in these soli- 


tudes unmoved, and without feeling that there is more in man than the 
mere breath of his body,” 





DETACHED SEAS. 


Weare all familiar with the grand distinction between the sea and 
lakes—namely, the one being composed of salt, the other of fresh water. 
We experience, however, some surprise on learning that there are many 
detached sheets of water throughout the earth, some of them reaching 
the magnitude of detached seas, which, though having no apparent con- 
nection with the ocean, are composed of salt water. The grandest exam- 
ple is the Caspian, which covers 36,000 square English miles. The in- 
stance for various reasons, most interresting to us is the Dead Sea, in 
Palestine. The saline contents of the former are said to be “ inconsid- 
erable ;”’ Lut those of the dead Sea greatly exceed the proportion general 
throughout the ocean, being 26.24 fer cent, whilst the saline contents of 
the ocean itself are only from 3 to 4 percent. There is also to the north- 
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1a t range of salt lakes, one of 
which, the lake of Eltonsk, con ieee than 29-13 per cent of salts. 
In this range occurs the sea or Lake of Ara), likewise brackish, and rest- 
ing in the same hollow which contains the Caspian, but not connected with 
it. In point of size these detached seas are rivalled by the grand lakes of 

North America. Their saline character—a peculiarity evidently connect- 

ed with their having uo outlet-—zives them, however, a distinction in vir- 

tue of which they more forcibly arrest attention. 

The natural aud proper condition of water is freshness—-the state in 
which it falls from the clouds. It is by accident that it acquires the sa- 
line or any otherimpregnation. This is indicated, if it were by nothing 
else, in the varying degree of the saltness even in the ocean ; for the sea 
is saltest between the tropics, where the evaporation is greatest, and least 
salt at the poles, owing to the infusion of the melted ice. We need not, 
therefore, be surprised at finding that the detached seas and salt lakes are 
of a different degree of saltness from the mean of the ocean, or that they 
are different among themselves. It is surprisiug, however, to find so 
heavy a charge of this article in the Dead Sea as one fourth of its whole 
mass. So extraordinary a fact was sure to excite great attention in early 
ages, though, as we now see, it is out-paralleled in the Lake of Eltonsk. 
Travellers tell that they have been able to discover no trace of animal 
lite in the Dead Sea. They find themselves so buoyant in it, owing to its 
great specific gravity, that they can scarcely swim, it being difficult to 
keep both arms and legs under the surface at once. The skin smarts from 
the contact of the waters, and they come out with a sensible incrustation 
of salt all over. The stories told, however, of birds not being able to 
fly over the lake, owing to the fumes arrising from it, are of the class of 
imaginary tales cngontéonh by marvellous appearances. Sulphur and 
asphalt or bitumen are among the foreign substances contained in the 
water of the Dead Sea. The Caspian, in like manner, presents upon its 
western bank springs of naphtha. All of these are simple natural circim- 
stances, easily tobe accounted for by the character of the country drained 
into these detached seas. 

Till no distant period, it was supposed that there was a subterranean 
communication between the Caspian and the Black Sea, forming a secret 
ontiet for the large quantities of water brought into the furmer by the Wol- 
ga and other rivers. As evidence in favour of this supposition, it was ob- 
served that the sea-calves, dolphins, and other marine mammalia of the 
Mediterranean and Black seas, were identical in species with those found in 
the Caspian. It was thought that these animals had found their way into 
the Caspian through the subterranean passages. Such notions are now 
wholly given up by men of science. 

It has long been known, however, that the Caspian stands at a lower 
level than the ocean. Halley, the English astronomer of the reign of 
Charles If., speculated upon the depression in which it rests having been 
produced by the stroke of a comet. When, about 1792, some barometri- 
cal observations indicated its being fully 300 feet below the ocean level, 
the idea was put aside as “ evidently absurd ;” but, some years, after- 
wards, other observers finding reason to come to the same conclusion, it 
began to be the subject of seriousenquiry. After many experiments by 
ditferent persons, most of which came to widely different results, the de- 
pression ofthe Caspian below the level of the sea was ascertained by lev- 
elling in 1837 to about 83 or 84 feet. This isa very remarkable fact, 
from its being of a nature not previously imagined as possible. But it is 
not alone the area of the Caspian which is concerned. The eastern and 
northern shores being almost level for a large sp-ce, it appears, from a 
calculation of Baron Humboldt, that the extent of continental land de- 
pressed below the level of the ocean is not less then 18,000 square marine 
leagues, being more than the area of France. We are not sure if the 
baron includes in this calculation the space and precincts of the Lake of 
Aral, which is now believed to be about the same level with the Caspian, 
and only divided from it by a very low tract. 

Nearly about the same time when the Russian savans were engaged in 
this investigation, several gentlemen of different countries, almost simul- 
taneously,.and quite independently of one another, made the discovery 
that there was a similar depression in the area of the Dead Sea. One of 
these gentlemen, Dr. Von Schubert, says in a narrative which he has 
published—“ We were not a little astonished at Jericho, and still more at 
the Dead Sea, to see the mercury in our barometer ascend beyond the 
scale. We were obliged tw calculate the height by the eye, and although 
we reduced the height as much as possible, owing to the extremely un- 
expected nature of the result, yet the level of the Dead Sea, hence de- 
duced, was at least 640 English feet under that of the Mediterranean. 
We endeavoured to explain away this conclusion in every possible way. 
éonane I could not have ventured to make public so extraordinary a mea- 
surement after my return home, although the measurementof the height 
of the lake of Tiberias corresponds wae it, had it not been that some of 
my friends published a notice of it in the ‘ Allgemeine Zeitung.’” An 
interest being now excited in the subject, several other measurements 
were made, but none of a satisfactory nature, till Lieutenant Symonds, in 
1841, executed a trigonometrical survey of the space between Jaffa and 
the Dead Sea, and ascertained the latter to be depressed below the Med- 
iterranean no less than 1311 feet! The area occupied by, and surrounding 
the famed Asphaltite Lake, including a large portion of the valley of the 
Jordan—the scene of some of the most remarkable events in history—thus 
appears to be a kind of pit, for so it may well be called. Even the Lake 
ot Tiberias, seventy miles up the valley of the Jordan, was discovered by 
Lieutenant Symonds to be 328 feet below the level of the ocean. 

From these discoveries, it results that there is no possible means of 
exit for the waters thrown into the Caspian and Dead Sea besides eva- 
poration. Great as is the volume brought in by the rivers, the sun in 
those warm latitudes is sufficiently powerful to withdraw it again, thus 
keeping down the surface at a certain general level, lower than that of 
the main sea. It is believed that the reason of the saline taste of such 
isolated masses of water—and in this category the ocean itself might be 
included—is, as long ago suggested by Button, their being the ultimate 
nae of deposit for the particles of salt washed by the rivers out of the 
and during their courses. A Caspian is, in this respect, tobe regarded 
as a co-ordinate of the great ocean itself, albeit on a comparatively 
small scale. An English lake which received a rivulet, and had no outlet, 
would be another example ; and even in such a sheet of water a charge 
of salts would perhaps in time be acquired. 

Sir Roderick I. Murchison, in his late laborious work on the Geology 
of Russia in Europe, describes the character of the great basin occupied 
by the Aral and Caspian. Excepting a tract (the Ust-Urt) interposed 
between these seas which is a plateau of miocene limestone ranging 
under 731 feet above the level of the Caspian, this large region may be 
generally described as “ adesiccated sea-bottom .... entirely composed 
of sand, with occasivnal heaps of fine gravel .... rarely argillaceous 
and loamy, and almost everywhere strewed over with sheils or the 
débris of species, some o¢ which are now living in the adjacent Caspian 
Sea.” This superficial formation rests on the flanks of the miocene lime- 
stone of Ust-Urt, showing that it was deposited in a sea which insulated 
that district ; and the sea appears to have been one ogee resembling 
the present Caspian, for the fossil shells are wholly of the kinds (car- 
dium, mytilus, adacué, &c.) which live in brackishseas, resembling these 
also in their being of a very limited number of species, while numerous 
as individuals; in which respect, it may be remarked, brackish seas differ 
from ordinary seas where the species are usually of great variety. Sir 
Roderick, therefore, believes that the great steppe of Astrakhan, and all 
the rest of that extensive low tract, torming what may be called the 
Aralo-Caspian basin, was, in comparatively modern geological times, but 
before the age of history, covered by a brackish sea, forming a sort of 
inner Mediterranean, and fully equalling thatsea in extent. This tract is 
indeed only saved from being so at this moment by the strength of the 
evaporative power: were that diminished to any serious extent, the 
large rivers now flowing into the Aral and Caspian (the Oxus, Jaxartes, 
Wolga, &c.) would undoubtedly raise a rg sheet of water by which 
this extensive portion of Western Asia would be overflowed. It may be 
a curious subject of reflection to the inhabitants of Astrakhan, that their 
city is only saved from permanent and hopeless inundation by the power 
of the sun's rays. So equally would this tract become the seat of a pro- 
longation of the Mediterranean, a true saline sea, if the ground interven- 
ing between it and the Black Sea or the Seaof Azov, were to be from any 
cause broken down or lowered. 


[t becomes an interesting subject of specvlation—By what means, and 
in what circumstances, have the Caspian and Aral been drained or 
emptied down to their present diminisbed forms and extent? It is first 
necessary to keep in view that Caspian shells being found on a sort of 
under cliff of the Ust-Urt from 150 to 200 feet above the Aral (which it 
overlooks,) we must presume that the Aralo-Caspian basin had once a 
greater height of water by at least thatamount. The question arises— 
By what height of country is the Aralo-Caspian basin divided from that 
of the Black Sea?—the only point in which a connection has been pre- 
sumed to have existed. We obtain some light on this subject from the 
observations of Pallas, who describes a cliff hike the border of au ancient 
sea extending between the extremity cf the Ural Mountains and a point 
near the upper extremity of the Sea of Azov: this is said to average 
about 300 feet of elevation above the Aralo-Caspian basin. It would ob- 
viously, if there were no lower point of connection, form a boundary for 


a lake or detached sea sufficient in height to deposit the shells on the 
under-cliff overlooking the Aral. We are not so clearly informed as to 
the height of the ground intervening more directly between the <a 
and Black Sea; but such information is y necessary, as the b 
character established for the ancient Caspian by its shells shows it to have 
been divided from the Black Sea by a height sufficient to cut off all con- 
nection between their respective waters. When we ask, more strictly, 
by what means has the ancient Caspian Sea been reduced ? it becomes 
important to know that there is evidence for the fact, gonetelty believed 
amongst the neighbouring people, that the waters are continually, t 
slowly, diminishing. A small overbalance of the evaporative over 
filling power, such as we may believe now exists, would be sufficient, in 
the course of time, to reduce the great sea of a former age to the present 
pair of detached lakes. 

Sir Roderick I. Murchison, speculating on this subject, says—“ Whilst 
we specially invite attention to the grandeur and peculiarity of this former 
internal sea, we think that its dimination to the size of the present Cas- 
pian and Aral Seas is mainly due to oscillations of its former bottom. 
The eruptive rocks which range along the Crimea, the Caucasus, and the 
Balkan of Khwarezm, are fortunately at hand to explain that, as igneous 
matter in many forms has sought an issue at many points in those conti- 
guous mountains, partially raising up sedimentary deposits, and changing 
their mineral aspects and condition, so probably bave internal widely- 
acting expansive forces, derived from the same deep-seated source, heaved 
up, in broad horizontal masses, to the different levels at which we now 
find them, the beds of the former great Caspian Sea, and such portions of 
land about it, as are admitted by all observers to lie beneath he sur- 
face of the ocean.” 

We must profess ourselves to be at a loss to perceive occasion 
for such upheavals and depressions of the surface as are here called 
forth.* There is nothing in the configuration of the district which 
we may not suppose to have co-existed with the former greater height of 
the Aralo-Caspian Sea, so that only the connection with the Mediterra- 
neaa basin be higher than the position of the shells so often alluded to— 
a point upon which we have every reason to conclude affirmatively. Sir 
Roderick’s contending for depressions seems uncalled for, when we con- 
sider that there are many lakes deeper than the neighbouring seas, and 
that in their cases we skould equally find a subaérial depression, if the 
evaporative power were only in excess over that by which the lake ia 
fed. The bottom of Loch Ness, for instance, is 700 or 800 feet above the 
level of the sea. Were it placed in a sufficiently torrid climate, we 
should have it transformed into a comparatively small salt lake, occupy- 
ing the bottom of a vale precisely like that of the Jordan and Dead Sea. 
Lake Superior, in North America, the surface of which is 627 feet above 
the sea, has a bed 336 feet below that level. Here an increased evapo- 
rative power would have exactly the same effect. Such depressions of 
the surface apart from the bed of the ocean are common: had this been 
kept in mind, and had the main fact connected with salt lakes been held 
ia view—namely, their issuing in evaporation—such men as Humboldt, 
Arago, and Murchison, could not have failed to see that all recourse to 
such extraordinary means as upheavals and depressions might have been 
spared. Such motions of the surface are no doubt amongst the most in- 
dubitable of the facts educed by geology from the history of the past; 
but it was in earlier ages than those of the superficial formations that they 
were at their maximum of intensity. There has been of late years too 
great a disposition to resort to them for the explanation of comparatively 
modern phenomena. , 

These speculations are not exclusive of the amet connection of the 
Aralo-Caspian Sea with the Black Sea in an earlier age. It is ascert 
of some parts of the earth that the relative level of sea and land has un 
dergone a change to the extent of many hundreds of feet. Ny 4 
this to have been the case also in the confines of Europe and Asia, then 
the Aralo-Caspian would be an inner Mediterranean, as Murchison calls 
it, until the waters fell (using this word merely for convenience) below 
the point where they would join; after which the Aralo-Caspian would 
be isolated, and its drainage by means of evaporation would commence. 
The fish of the present Caspian are said to be different as species from 
those of all other parts of the earth, though denominated sturgeon, salmon, 
herring, &c.; but the same marine mammalia exist here as in the Black 
Sea. ir we could suppose the differences in the fish to be only such as 
differences of conditions can in the course of time effect, there would be 
nothing to prevent our regarding the zoology of the Caspian as an inte- 
resting memorial of the former connection of this sea with the ocean. 





SUBLIMITIES OF THE TOE. 


What is worth doing at all, deserves to be done well! Aim to surpass 
every one in the line of life you have adopted, and success is 
doubtful! Such appear to havebeen the maxims that guided the elder 
Vestris in his aed efforts to put himself at the head of the dancing 
world. Was Vestris wrong? Certainly not : he not only carried off the 
highest honours of his profession, but was able to inspire his son Auguste 
with a proper spirit of emulation. A notice of a few traits of the char- 
acter and history of this remarkable man may amuse a leisure moment. 

Vestris was the son of a painter of some merit at Florence, and com- 
ing to Paris in the latter _ of the eighteenth century, soon became the 
idol of the public, as well as of the court of Versailles, where heacquired 
the flattering cognomen of Le Dieu dela Danse. : 

Auguste Vestris was alsc a favourite at court, and sometimes 
so far on the kinduess of his royal protectress, Marie-Antoinette, as to 
decline dancing on very slight and frivolous pretexts. This 
once when Marie-Antoinette had expressed her Benge of being — 
at the opera, he was instantly arrested. His father, alarmed at the con- 
sequences of such folly and imprudence, hastened to entreat the queen’s 
parden through the medium of one of her ladies-in-waiting. 

“ My son,” said he, “ could not surely have been aware that her 

meant to honvur the house with her presence, otherwise, can it be 
lieved that he would have refused to dance before his generous benefac- 
tress? I am grieved beyond the powerof expression at this misupder- 
standing between the Houses of Vestris and Bourbon, which have always 
been on the very best of terms since our removal from Florence to Paris. 
My son is aw désespoir at so unhappy an occurrence, and will dance like 
an angel if her majesty will graciously command him to be set at 
liberty.”’ y b 

The young man was instantly restored to freedom; and on appearing 
before Marie-Antoinette, surpassed himself in the graceful exercise of his 
talent. The queen applauded him; and as she was about to leave her 
box, the elder Vestris presented his son, who came to return her thanks. 

“ Ah, Monsieur Vestris !”’ said Marie-Antoinette to the father, ‘ you 
never danced as well as your son has done this evening.” 

“ That is very likely, madame,” replied the old man ; “ for, please your 
majesty, I never had a Vestrisformy teacher!” ee 

« Then,” rejoined the queen smiling, *‘the merit, doubtless, is chiefly 
yours ; and indeed I never can forget your dancing the Minuet de la Cour 
with Mademoiselle Guimard ; it was quite a gem of art.” ( 

Whereon the veteran artist raised his head with that grace which was 

uite peculiar to himself; for filled as he was with amour-propre to a ri- 
Tinulens degree, this old man had the noblest manners — Many 
a grand seigneur might have envied him the graceful and dignified ease 
with which he was so emineatly gifted by nature ; and several scions of 
nobility placed themselves under his tuition, to learn the secret of that 
courtly address which was so essential to their rank and position in life. 
On such occasions he would often make observations full of originality, 
and which indicated a subtle discernment of the follies and weaknesses 
of the great world. One of his pupils happening to be present ata les- 
son which he was giving the Prince de Lamarck, was so much diverted 
at the tone and style of his instructions, that he noted down his words, 
which have been transmitted to us in the memoirs of a contempo $ 
and they are so characteristic of him, as to carry us back to the princely 
salon where Vestris discoursed with all the gravity of a philosopher on 
those minutia of etiquette which in the eighteenth century were regar- 

atters of deep importance. { 
"oe then hold op our ala, and lend a docile ear to the courtly 
maxims of “ Lé Dit dé la Danse,” a8 he was wont to call himself in his 
ianisd French. 

wes ray Monsieur le Prince. There, there—very well. Salute 
first—~salute—her majesty the empress of Germany. Ah! lower, sir— 
lower (the last word in a quick impatient tone.) You must remain three- 
quarters of a second, sir, before you attempt to rise. There—that will 
do very well. In rising, sir, you must turn your head gently and mot~ 
estly towards the right hand of her imperial and apostolical majesty.— 








* The value of Sir Roderick’s statement depends altogether upon the character 
of es “eruptive rocks.’ If these are ver a oral as Savas and pg ro _ 
if they have acted upon the miocene rocks of the district, hap ‘s — ~~ 
otherwise derange their natural horizontality; or if they have , gos wea er 
the character of the superficial masses containing the shells, t oo 'y 
volcanic forces have had to do with the severance of the Caspian 
—Note by a Friend. 
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er, presuming to 


raise your eyes to the august countenance of the 
“ You must not, sir, give any sort 
ing 80 great a princess. 
fear, should pervade your whole person, and in so awful a moment, will 
not diminish aught from the gracefulness of your figure. 


80 ; 
of expression to your physiognomy 
A certain air of Poll and even of 


“ You may represent to yourself so many dazzling crowns, magnificent 
titles, dominions, supremacies; so many past ages of power, mighty vic- 
tories, and other sublime thoughts, until you are penetrated with vene- 
ration. That is all, sir. 

“Now, Monsieur le Prince, salute Madame la Landgrave de Hesse 
Darmstadt Ah! that is too low—too low by four inches. You salute 
heras if she was a queen. Shade, sir—shade! Begin again if you 

lease. Ah, that is well! Bravissimamente! You must not forget that 
it is but a landgrave you are saluting, after having just quitied the im- 
perial court of Luxembourg. Now let your eye rest a moment on the 
venerable lady-in-waiting, and say toher, by your courteous glance and 
smile,‘ Apart from the trammels of etiquette, I offer you, Madaime la 
Comtesse, all the respectful homage which is due to your virtues, your 
age, and the position you occupy at court.’ 

“ Now, sir, I should like to see you salute the Constable de Rome. 
Ab! my prince, how do you pain and trouble me! Is this the fruit of so 
much care and experience—of all my zealand labour? That is not the 
way, Monsieur le Prince: it is too low for you—a great deal too low !— 
One would suppose that you mistook an excellency for a rvyal highness, 
and that you were bowing as humbly to her as if you were a gentleman 
from Poitou. Let your frank open air express to her agreesbly : ‘Prin- 
cess, I am really rejoiced that my visit to Rome enables me to form the 
acquaintance of so illustrious a lady, the flower of Italian dames, and 
one who does honour to her coun by protecting the beaux arts.’ 
Then turn quickly towards the Prince of Palestrina, the Constable’s el- 
dest son, who will doubtless have hastened into his mother’s gallery on 
hearing of your visit at the Colonna Palace. Alas! alas' sange di me! 
What do [ behold? Can I believe my senses? How! how! poor young 
man! You salute him with that stiff melancholy English countenance, 
which is only suited to almsgiving among the galley-slaves! 80, sir, that 
is the way you would reward him for his polite essement! And what 
is the consequence, my prince? He looks coldly on me; he will criti- 
a and avoid you; perhaps become your enemy: there is no help 

t! 

* Let not this lesson, sir, be thrown away upon you; and when you 
see his brother Don Gaetano Colonna approach you, take care that your 
amiable mauner should at once express to him, ‘1 am truly happy to 
make your acquaintance ; I desire your friendship, and I offer you mine; 
and (here a little pride and self-possession will not be amiss)—it is worth 


ving.’ 
wa Always be cordial, without empressement, Monsieur le Prince. Be- 
lieve me, it is the best plan. The modesn fashion of stiffuess is never 
yen against an affable manner; one in which dignity 1s blended with 
ness is the most suitable. 

“ Now, sir, let us descend a few steps. Salute some famous virtuoso ; 
salute him frankly, cordially. Take care what you are about, Monsieur 
le Prince; do not be in a hurry. Bebold in this celebrated artist the de- 
a of a whole empire; a man of nothing exalted to the skies !—one 
whom monarchs cherish, whom they ennoble and enrich. Represent to 
yourselt old Vestris honoured with a pension, decorated with the black 
ribbon, which I would have there now, sir, (pointing to his breast,) if it 
were not for this Luciferic revolution. Behold in me the Chevalier Ves. 
tris! Salute, sir—salute; a little lower if you please, sir; there—that 
will do.” 

The dearest object of Vestris’s ambition was to be decorated with the 
black ribbon of the order of St. Michael: and it was impossible to en- 
lighten him as to the unsuitability of such an honour being conlerred 
be ae a public dancer, even though he were the most distinguished ol 
fession. 

Ata time when the aged Maréchal de Richelieu was 1 ing on his 
death bed, Vestris was continually in his antechamber urgently request- 
ing to see him on an affair of great importance. Being at length admit- 

to the maréchal’s presence, he entreated of the dying man to obtain 
for him the joint solicitations of the four first lords of the bed-chamber, 
begging of the king to bestow upon him the honour he so much coveted. 

Signor Vestris,” replied the maréchal, “it is not fitting that I should 
write on this subject to the king ; but 1 promise you that on my first at- 
tendance at Versailles, I will speak to his majesty concerning you.” 

“Ob! my lord, may I hope that ?”—— 

“| 1 — a nothing, ty for my speaking of it to the king, if 
ever I leave my bedagain; and you may depend uponit my request 
will make hig eoaile,”? = oar m A: 

The maréchal died, and Vestris never attained the object of his fond 
ambition, 

He was also subject to the lesser vanity of desiring to conceal his age, 
and took incredible pains to deceive others in this matter. A celebrated 
danseuse having one day acknowledged, amid a large circle, her obliga- 
tions to him as her teacher—‘ Oh ! mi, Rosette!” he replied, “ you 
talk of having taken le:sons from me; but, my dear madame, you were a 
teacher yourself long before [had any pupils. I really do believe.” con- 
tinued he, addressing the friends who were present—‘ I really believe 
she takes me for Old Saturn, or tor the Destiny of Homer.’ 

Such were the foibles of this eccentric man, who united the atmost 
niaiseric and chorographical fanaticism with an extraordimary degree ol 
acuteness of perception and originality of mind. Not only was be look- 
ed upon as one of the siugularities of the eighteenth century, but also 
was he esteemed by those who knew him on account of his many amia- 
ble qaalities ; and we do not detail his weaknesses in a spirit of mockery 
or ridicule, for who amongst us can boast of being free from the petty 
foibles of humanity? Happy those who are not tainted by worse follies 
than the inoflensive ambition and the harmless vanity which marked the 
character of this clever master of the dance. 

* 





AN UNKNOWN REPUBLIC. 


Among the higher recesses of the Pyrenees there exist two small re- 
publics, having scarcely any dependence on, or connection with, the 
monarchy of Spain on the one hand, or the newly got-up republic of 
France on the other. One of these—Andorre—is not unknown to the 
world; but the other, which is of considerably Jess extent aud popula- 
tion, may never probably have been heard of in England. Goust, as this 
obscare little commonwealth is termed, has its locale at the southern ex- 
tremity of the valley of Ossau, or rather the track which leads to it there 

ins. This track winds along the face of a steep, through fores s, 
rocks, and clouds, till the stranger, faint and dizzy, begins to fancy that 
he is in the nightmare, climbing some miraculous beanstalk. But cour- 
age! Goust is no mushroom power; it is full of the ease and dignity of 
years; and at every step you find tfaces of by-gone generations. Here 
the corner of the cliff is rounded ; there a rustic seat invites you to rest 
@ moment; and then again the hewn trunk of a tree affords you a passage 
over some mountain torrent. Pleasant is it for the wayfaring man to 
nause in such a place; to feel the sun-beams showering upon him 

h the trees; to drink of the sparkling waters, with his hand for a 
cup ; to lean over the precipice, and watch them leaping in mad joy iuto 
a bottomless abyss; to listen to their voice as it mlngine with the singing 
of birds; and to see in imagination the distant world below, with all its 
paltry cares and mean ambitions. And more than pleasant for him is it 
to resume the journey after such a pause, to stride forward like a giaut 
refreshed, and to feel that his spirit belongs to that upper region tu 
which his feet are hastenin 

The apex of the mountain is at length sufficiently near to be discerned 
above your head, for you are now between three and four thousand feet 

from the level of the valley, and a beautiful and yet fantastic eceve it pre- 
sents. Instead of the naked rocks you might have expected, a greev 
coroual hangs upon the peak; and this, as you approach, resolves into 
trees and bushes, aud gardens and fields, forming a little fairy oasis, be- 

l & more to the air than the earth. Thisis the domain of Goust; and 
in the midst of these trees are its ten h , inhabited by its population 
of fifty souls. 
We canuot answer for the exact namber of the people; but we know 
that the number of the houses has been the same through all tradition. 
Indeed the permanence of everything at Goust is its most striking charac- 
teristic; and in the present age of revolution, it may be worth while to 
try to ascertain the cause. As for the government of the community, we 
are not prepared to say that it has any definite form at all. At any rate 
there is no council-chamber, no parliament, no justice-room. Certain 
Voices are listened to with respect and obedience, but age appears to be 
the sole qualification. At Goust all intellects are alike, the sole ditlereuce 

_ being made by experience. A man of a hundred years of age is wiser 
than a lad of filty or sixty ; and indeed till the first-meutioned age is at 
tained, the judgment can hardly be reckoned mature. Centenarians are 
the rule amongst the old men, not the exception: and Dr. Cayet, the 
chronieler of the place, who writes in 1605, mentions the death in that 
‘year of an individual who was born in 1482. 











The religion of Goust has neither priest nor temple ; bat, except when 
they are snut up by the snow during the winter, the inhabitants do not 
suffer the insularity of their position to deprive them of spintual comfort. 
Laruns is the grand centre of the Christianity of the country; and thith- 
er, on great occasions, descend the population of the peaks and precipices 
of this portion of the Pyrenees. At Coes they are baptized, married, 
and buried; for people die some time or other even at Goust. Lovers 
walk to the distant church to become husband and wife, and infants are 
carried thither to be made Christians; but the dead, who cannot walk, 
and whom it would be difficult to carry along a descending path cut in 
the face of an almost perpendicular clitl, require some contrivance. They 
are made to slide down the precipice, and the mourners follow, having 
hold of a rope attached to the coffin. When the path at length becomes 
more practicable for a funeral procession, the cortége is met by a priest, 
and they take their way with holy hymns, to the cemetery of Laruns. 

But these are not the sole visits of our republicans to the lower world. 
They carry milk and vegetables even to the Haux-Chaudes, and may be 
seen trafficking for luxuries, comforts, or necessaries in the most distant 
corners of the valley of Ossau. There is, indeed, one commodity—luxury, 
comfort, and necessary in one—the search for which brings every young 
man of Goust into the valley at one time or other. At bome there are 
young girls enough, but all are within the prohibited degrees of consan 
guinity, and it is necessary to go abroad fora wife. Down, therefore, they 
plunge—these adventurous bachelors—like angels (Thos. Moore’s) com- 
ing to woo the daughters of men; and casting the eagle glance of the 
mountaineer round this temple of the Pyrenees, they are not long of sin- 
gling out their destined bargain. The marriage takes place, as we have 
said, at Laruns; and then comes the young wile’s expedition, undertaken 
probably for the first time, into the cloud-land which is hencefors ard 
to be her home. As she ascends farther and farther from the level 
earth, and the path becomes narrower and steeper, she ym 0 closer 
and closer, it may be supposed, to the arm she has selected for her sup- 
port in the journey of life. The valley beneath is already covered with 
tumbling clouds, and she is terrified to look back upon the dizzy path by 
whieh she has climbed out of the vapuur. Forward—forward—is her 
only hope; her destiny is fixed beyond recall ; the metaphors of poetry are 
te her substantial facts. But how beautiful is the oasis that at length 
rewards her labour! How deep is the feeling of security with which her 
lately quaking heart is filled! And how strange the next morning is the 
silence of the desert air, which awakens her with a start and a thrill! But 
her dream is interrupted by the hungry yet joyous cries of the household 
for breakfast; and in half an hour the young girl of Ossau is converted in- 
to the thrifty, thoughtful, methodical, hard-working matron of Goust. 

This incident is fertile in consequences; for the union of two families 
does not end here. The adventurous brother of the bride follows her 
steps, both in affection and curiosity, to see what strange abiding-place 
the soaring fancy of his sister has chosen. Among the curiosities of the 
place, his eye rests upon a rich warm cheek and flashing eye, which has 
the same effect upon bim—for love delights in contrasts—which the pale 
and pensive face of the girl of the valley produced upon the heart of the 
mountaineer. The one damsel descends ag willingly as the other climbed; 
and by and by the daughter of Goust becomes the wife of Ossau. Thus 
are knit together by kindred symputhies the two extremes of the region, 
and sweet thunghts and loving memories fly backwards and forwards, like 
doves, between heaven and earth. Thus, too, the principle of popula- 
tion is regulated, and the human ebb and flow goes far towards keeping 
the numbers of the oasis at an average which has remained steady for 
ages. 

But when this equilibrium is interrupted by circumstances—when, for 
imstance, there come some additional mouths, which threaten, when they 
grow larger, to stint the commons of the hamlet—then appears the wisdom 
of the government of Goust. A boy, perhaps two or three, if it be neces- 
sary, are equipped, and sent forth to push their fortune in the valley. And 
these are no loss to the hamlet : they form its advanced guards, and become 
points d'appui of its traffic. They are true colonists, linked to the mother 
laud by love aud reverence, aud a constant interchange of good offices. In 
greater social aggregations the same necessity is felt, and the same means 
of reliefis at hand; but, less clear-sighted than the centenarians of Goust, 
or else bewildered by the complications of a numerous society such com- 
munities lose time in arguing and temporising, till the evil becomes in- 
tolerable, and the whole fabric of the state is shaken—perhaps shattered. 
The mouths continue to increase, while the produce remains stationary 
Eavy, bate, crime, take the place of love, innocence, and peace. The food 
is ravished which can no longer be earned; and the public misery at leagth 
revenges itself upon a government whose worst crimes were indecision 
and imbecility. 

But although our hamlet escapes some of the evils, it yet misses, we 
must own, same of the advantages of a society in a more complicated state. 
In it individuals are nothing, and the mass everything. There is no op- 
portunity for the innovations of genius, no field for experiment and im- 
provement The whole body politic must advance at once, or all remain 
stationary. Originality is sahenad madness; novelty is a crime—an insult. 
Agriculture and implements, manners and knowledge, are at this day what 
they were in the time of Henri Quatre; and long before then, the endur- 
iug stereotype had been cast. The stream of the world rolis by several 
thousand feet beneath, washing the base of that eternal rock, but unable to 
reach the summit with its voice or its spray. 

Goust, we have said, is a democracy ; and it is so in the strictest sense 
of the word. Distinctions of rank are unknown, and the only existing 
superiority is that of age, As aman in the progress of years becomes 
callous to the ordinary eujoyments of life, there open out to him new vis- 
tas of power and utility. Seated before their cottage doors, wrapped in 
ihe twilight radiance of the setting sun, the decemvirs of the hamlet re- 
ceive the homage of their descendants. Their decisions, however, are 
not despotic, but constitutional ; for the government is traditional, and the 
qualifications of a fuuctionary are nothing more than years and memory. 
Property remains to this day on its original basis. No family has an 
inch more land than its neighbours. There being no inferiority of wealth, 
there is no pride of purse; and where the condition of all is known to all, 
there can be no pretension, no ostentation, no hypocrisy. It would seem, 
indeed, that there is an equality even iu the intellect of the inhabitants, 
the means of its cultivation being so hamble and so uniform: and thus 
the hamlet of Goust presents an almost absolate equilibriam, individual, 
social, and territorial, and may be looked upon as an expression of the 
democratic state in its simplest and purest form. Such as it is, it might 
form a asefal study, bothas regards its advantages and @sadvantages, 
for the statesmen of these last days, if they could only raise their eyes 
high enough from the crowd that is rushing and struggling on the surface 
of the earth. 

We have only to add, that this hamlet is one of several perched on the 
pinnacles of the Pyrenees, and almost forgotten by the parent state to 
which they belong. Escapiug interference through their poverty, insigni- 
ficauce, aud remoteness, they have grown up into selt-supperting commu- 
uities, and preserved a traditional independence in the midst of the politi- 
cal changes which bave convulsed the rest of the country. 


MEMOIR OF CAPTAIN MARRYAT, R.N., C.B 


BY CHARLES WHITEHEAD. 





The subject of the following brief memoir, Frederick, was the second 
son of the late Mr. Marryat, the eminent West India merchant, and was 
born Jaly 16,1792. Having acquired the radiments of education at an 
academy in the immediate vicinity of the metropolis, he was sent to a 
classical school at Ponder’s End, kept by a Mr. Freeman. It is to be 
hoped that the discipline of the school, described by the hero of his ear- 
liest novel, is no true picture of the treatment he experienced at Ponder's 
Eud; but the following anecdote suggests that, of whatever pony wee 
were in course of infliction at that seac of learning, he was likely to have 
cume in for his due share. The master, coming into the school one day, 
saw young Marryatt standing upon his head. Surprised at this reversal 
of the ordinary practice of mortals, he inquired the reason of it, when the 
lad with audacious readiness replied, ‘1 bad been trying for three hours 
to learn my lesson on my feet, but I couldn’t; sol thought I'd try whether 
! couldn't learn it on my head.” There is no reason to doubt him when 
he says, “Superior in capacity to most of my schoolfellows, I seldom 
took the pains to learn my lesson previous to going up with my class. I 
was too proud not to keep pace with my equals, and too idle to do 
more.” But he acknowledges that besides “ a little Latin and less Greek,” 
he made some proficiency in mathematics and algebra. 

Withdrawn from this school, he was placed with a teacher of mathe- 
matics in Londen, under whose tuition L remained a year, and on the 
23.1 of September, 1806, he entered the navy as a first-class boy, on board 
the Impériense, forty-four guns, commande by the iliustrious Lord Co- 
chrane. During bis service under this gallant officer, which lasted till 
18th October, 1809, be took part in more than fifty engagements, in which 
wany ships of war and merchantmen were cut out, off the coast of France 
aud inthe Mediterranean. 

Having chased a ship into the Bay of Arcupon, which sought safety 











under a battery, Lord Cochrane resolved to cut her out, and young Mar- 
















ryat was ene of the ing party. He followed closely the first liea- 
tenant who headed the expedition, and who at length, after his party had 
sustained a severe loss, succeeded in gaining the deck of the enemy. He 
had searcely done so when, struck by thirteen musket balls, he fell back 
a » knocking down his follower in his fall, who was trampled on 
and almost suffocated by his shipmates, who, burning to revenge their 
leader, rushed torward with impetuous bravery. 

The vessel captured, an examination took place of the bodies of the 
killed and wounded. Marryat was numbered among the former, and 
being in a state of stupor was unable to deny the doom assigned to him. 
But soon arrived the surgeon and his assistants, and with them came a 
midshipman who bore no good-will to Marryat. This worthy youth, see- 
ing the supposed lifeless body of his comrade, gave it a slight kick, say- 
ing, “ Here is a young cock that has done crowing! Well, for a wonder, 
this chap has cheated the gallows!” This salutation, with its comment, 
revived the almost expiring energies of the other, who faintly exclaimed, 
“You are a liar!” a retort which, notwithstanding the melancholy scene 
around, produced a roar of laughter. 

Shortly after this he was engaged in a rather “‘ untoward” enterprise. 
His ship fell in with a vessel of a suspicious appearance. It was under 
French colours, which it soon hauled down, showing no others, and 
threatening to fire into the English ship if it attempted to board her. 
Upon this, she was boarded and taken, with a lossf twenty-six killed 
and wounded on her side, and of sixteen on ours; and not till then was 
it discovered that she was a Maltese privateer, and a friend, who had 
made a like mistake in supposing her opponent to be French. After this 
unfortunate mistake, the Jmpérieuse proceeded to Malta. 

It was while lying in this harbour that one night, a midshipman,—a 
son of the celebrated William Cobbett,—fell overboard. Young Mar- 
ryat jumped in after him, and held him up till a boat was lowered to 
their assistance. For this daring and humane act he received a certificate 
from Lord Cochrane. 

The road from Barcelona to Gerona, which latter place was besieged 
by the French, had been completely commanded by them, for they 
possession of the castle of Mongat. On the 31st July, 1808, Marryat had 
a hand in the reduction and levelling of that fortress. This proceeding 
greatly delayed the transmission of the enemy’s stores and previsions 
which were designed for their operationsin Catalonia; so much so, indeed, 
that on one occasion the French general was under the necessity of aban 
doning the whole of his artillery and field ammunition. During these 
operations he was twice wounded, and he a third time sustained injury 
in the defence of the castle of Ros:s, under Lord Cochrane. On the ar- 
rival of the Jmpérieuse in the bay, she perceived that the castle of Trini- 
dad,—the maintaining of which was essential to the preservation of the 
main fortress,—had been se hotly bombarded by the enemy, that the 
British portion of the garrison had withdrawn from it. Lord Cochrane, 
therefore, taking with him a party of officers and seamen, amongst whom 
was Mr. Marryat, went on shore, and defended the fortress for some 
days,—indeed, until the main fortress was taken, notwithstanding that the 
castle, by this time a complete ruin, was attacked, sword in hand, by 
1200 chosen men of the enemy. 

When Lord Cochrane proceeded against the boom censtructed by the 
enemy, before he sent in the fireship to attack the French fleet in the 
Basque Roads, Mr. Marryat was in one of the explosion vessels, com- 
manded by Captain Ury Johnson, which his lordship led for that purpose 
For his gallantry on that occasion, he received a certificate from Captain 
Johnson, who brought his services under the notice of the Admiralty, and 
for his whole conduct in the Mediterranean he was recommended in Lord 
Cochrane’s despatches. 

The log of the Centaur, 74, flag-ship of Sir 8. Hood, attests, that in Sep- 
tember, 1810, he jumped overboard and saved the life of a seaman nam 
Joha Mowbray, who had fallen from the main-top ; and in 1811, when 
on his passage to join the olus, on the American station, he leaped over 
board, and endeavoured to save a seaman named John Walker, but did 
not succeed in doing so. But we must give this incident in his own 
words :—“ One of the fore-topmen, drawing water in the chains, fell 
overboard ; the alarm was instantly given, and the shi hove to. I ran 
upon the poop, and, seeing that the man could not swim, jumped over- 
board to save him. The height from which I descended made me go v 
deep in the water, and when I arose, L.could perceive one of the man’s 
hands. I swam towards him ; but, Oh, God! what was my horror, wher 
I found myself in the midst of his blood. I comprehended in a moment 
that a shark had taken him, and expected that every instant my own fate 
would be like his. I wonder I had not sank with fear; I was nearly pe 
ralysed. Theship, which had been going six or seven miles an hour, was 
at some distance, and I gave myself up for gone. I had scarcely the 
power of reflection, and was overwhelmed with the sudden, awfai, and, 
as I thought, certain approach of death, in its most horrible shape. Ina 
moment [| recollected myself; and I believe the actions of five years 
crowded into my mind in as many minutes. I prayed most fervently, 
and vowed amendment, if it should please God tospare me. I was nearly 
a mile from the ship before | was picked up; and when the boat came 
alongside with me, three large sharks were under the stern. These ha 
devoured the poor sailor, and, fortunately for me, had followed the ship 
for more prey, and thus left me to myself.” 


Whilst in the olus, he jumped overboard and saved the life of a 
boy, for which he received a certificate from Captain Lord James Towns- 
hend ; nor was this the sole testimonial of approbation accorded to him 
by that gallant officer. He had previously been mainly instrumental in 
saving the frigate from shipwreck during a tremendous hurricane. The 
ship was on her beam-ends, and her top-masts and mizen-mast had been 
blown over the side, when the question arose, who would be found dar- 
ing enough to venture aloft, and cut away the wreck of the main-topmast 
aud the main-yard, “ which was hanging up and down, with the weight of 
the topmast and topsail-yard resting upon it.” We must let Captain 
Marryat tell how he conducted himself in this case of awful suspense 
and dismay :—“ Seizing a sharp tomabawk, I made signs to the captain 
that I would attempt to cut away the wreck, follow me who dared. I 
mounted the weather-rigging: five or six hardy seamen followed me: 
sailors will rarely refuse to follow when they find an officer to lead the 
way. The jerks of the rigging had nearly thrown us overboard, and 
jammed_as with the wreck. We were forced to embrace the shrouds 
with arms and legs; and anxiously, and with breathless apprehension 
for our lives, did the captain, officers, and crew, gaze on us as we mount 
ed, and cheered us at every stroke of the tomahawk. The danger 
seemed past when we reached the catharpens, where we had foot-room. 
We divided our work, some took the lanyards of the topmast-rigging, I, 
the slings of the mainyard. The lusty blows we dealt were answer 
by corresponding crashes, and at length, down fell the tremendous 
wreck over the larboard gunwale. The ship felt instant relief; she 
righted, and we descended amidst the cheers and the congratulations of 
most of our shipmates.” For this heroic deed, Lord James Townshen 
gave him a certificate, and reported him to have “ conducted himeelf 
with so much courage, intrepidity, and firmness, as to merit his warmest 
approbation.” 


When he belonged to the Spartan, he was put in command of a —— 
and cut out the Morning Star and Polly, privateers, from Haycock’s ar- 
bour, aud likewise a revenue cutter and two privateers in Little River. 

Mr. Marryat obtained his promotion as lieutenant in 1812, and in the 
following year was appointed tol’ Espiégle, Captain J. Taylor, int he 
Indies. Whilst on service in this vessel, he once more risked his life, in 
an unsuccessful attempt to save the life of a sailor who had fallen — 
board in a heavy sea. Lieutenant Marryat was picked up, utterly ex- 
hausted, more than a mile and a half from U Espiégle. _ Having burst a 
blood-vessel, he was left behind in the West Indies, 12 sick-quarters, and 
after a time was sent home invalided. ' 

In January, 1814, he joined the Newcastle, 58, Captain Lord George 
Stuart, and led an expedition which was dispatche to cut out tour 
vessels off New Orleans. This he did with a loss of one officer and 
twelve men He acquired his commander's rank in 1815, and in 1820 
commanded the Beacon, sloop, at St. Helena, from which he exchan ed 
into the Roserio, 18, in which vessel he brought home duplicate des- 
patches, announcing the death of Napoleon. He was now actively en- 
gaged in the Preventive Service, 10 which he effected thirteen seizures. 
Appointed to the Larne 18, in March, 1823, he sailed to the East Indies, 
where, until the Burmese war in 1825, he was fully employed as senior 
officer ofthe naval forces, the order of Commodore Grant being, that none 
should interfere with or supersede him. Sir Archibald Campbell, the 
commander-in-chief, was received on board the Larne at Calcutta, and 
Commander Marryat led the attack at Rangoon. When Captain Chads, 
of the Arachne, relieved him in September, 1824, he had lost pow the 
whole of his ship’s company. He now proceeded to Penang and - none 
returning te Rangoon in December, 1824, and in the following cs td 
sailed with the late Sir Robert Sale, of glorious memory, On an exp ition 
to reduce the territory of Bassein. On his return in April, having suc- 
cessfully performed his perilous duty, he was promoted to a death vanes 
and commanded the 7’ees, which, on her arrival in England, he as nl 

Captain Marryat commanded the Ariadne im the Channel an hoe - 
Islands, from November, 1828, to November,'1830. Twice than oo. 
his service in the Burmese war by the Govertior-General of India, he 
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Poems. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. Boston. 1849. W.D. Ticknor 
& Co.—This new and enlarged edition of Dr. Holmes’s poetical effusions 
will be welcomed far and near. His sparkling fancy and felicitous wit, 
his quaint conceits and rhythmical skill, have earned for some of his lyrics 
a wide-spread and well-merited repute. We much prefer the songs and 
short pieces in this collection to the lengthier and more pretentious com- 
positions. The latter are discursive and consequently in some measure 
wearisome, though containing here and there original ideas, and much 
clever versification. But the minor poems are compact, complete, fin- 
ished off to a point—little dainty scraps that one unconsciously commits 





, © memory—gems that would glitter still, if type were all melted 


down. 

The public have had the good taste to see Dr. Holmes safely through 
two editions, one in 1837, another in 1846. The one before us is presented 
to notice in the most inviting form, as is generally the case with volumes 
of verse put forth by the Boston publishers. The Muses, too, it would 
seem, have their Lowell in New England, where garments decorous and 
comely are plentifully provided for them. And not only are the native 
poets honourably attired there, but Tennyson, Leigh Hunt, Barry Corn- 
wall, and other English contemporaries find in Boston a liberal pa- 
tronage. 

Dr. Holmes’s “Qui Vive?” “The Last Leaf,” “ Lines to an Insect,” 
“ The Ballad of the Oysterman,” The Comet,” and “ The Parting Word,” 
are widely known aud deservedly admired. The following extract from 
this book is, however, new. It appears for the first time in the present 
edition, and is a most excellent sample of the author’s racy humour, ge 
nial, generous feeling, and happy skill in working out his subject. It 
may call to mind “ The fine old English gentleman,’’ but what of that? 
There may surely be two good peaches on the same bough—two good 
songs in the same style and metre. It is somewhat long for quotation, 


but we cannot consent to curtail it. Take it endire, geutle reader, and 
then thank us, and buy the book. 


; , ON LENDING A PUNCH-BOWL. 
This ancient silver bowl of mine-—it tells of good old times, 
Of joyous days and jolly nights, and merry Chris:mas chimes : 
They werea free and jovial race, but honest, brave and true, 
That dipped their ladle in the punch when the old bow! was new. 


A Spanish galleon brought the bar—so runs the ancient tale— 

was hammered by an Antwerp smith, whose arm was like a flail ; 
And now and then between the strokes, for fear his strength should fail, 
He wiped his brow, and quaffed a cup of good old Flemish ale. 


‘T was purchased by an English squi i 
glish squire to please his loving dame, 
Who saw the cherubs, and conceived a leduing for the poe J 3 
oft as on the ancient stock another twig was found, 
“P was filled with caudle spiced and hot, and handed smoking round. 


ad changing hands, it reached atlength a Puritan divine, 
A pe eee to follow Timothy, and take a little wine, 
= ated punch and prelacy ; and soit was, perhaps, 
© went to Leyden, where hefound conventiles and schnaps. 


al of course, youknow what's next—it left the Dutchman’s shore 

Al ose that in the Mayflower came,—a hundred souls and more — 
‘ong with all the furniture, to fill their new abodes— 

To judge by what is still on hand, at least a hundred loads. 


“T was on a dreary winter's eve, the night was closing dim 
When old Miles Standish took the bowl, and filled it to the brim ; 
The little Captain stood and stirred the posset with his sword, 
And all his sturdy men at arms were ranged about the board. 


7» poured the fiery hollands in—the man that never feared— 

bee took a long and solemn draught, and wiped his yellow beard ; 

= one by one the musketeers, the men that fought and prayed, 
drank as ‘t Were their mother’s milk, and not a man afraid! 


That night, affrighted from his nest,the screami 
. y eaming eagle flew, 
y 6d pe the Pequot’s ringing whoop, the soldier's wild halloo ; 
4 there the sachem learned the rule he taught to kith and kin, 
Run from the white man when you find he smellsof hollands gia!” 


A hundred years, and fifty more had spread their leaves and snows, 
A thousand rubs had flattened down each little cherab’s nose ; 
When once again the buwi was filled, but not in mirth or joey, 

“T was mingled by a mother's hand to cheer her parting voy. 


“ Drink, John,” she said, “ ‘t will do you good—poor child, you'll never bear 
This working in the dismal trench, pt in the midnight air, : 

And if—God bless me—you were burt, ‘t would keep away the chill ;”’ 

So John diddrink—and well he wrought that night at Bunker’s Hill ! 


I tell you, there was generous warmth in good old English cheer ; 
I tell you, ‘t was a pleasant thought to bring its symbol here ; 

Tis but the foo! that loves excess—hast thou a drunken soul, 
Thy bane is im thy shallow skull, motin my silver bowl ! 


I love the memory of the past—its pressed yet fragrant flowers— 
moss that clothes its broken walp-aihe ivy on its towers— 
Nay, this poor bauble it bequeathed—my eyes grow moist and dim, 

To think of all the vanished joys that danced around its brim 


os gobles hallows all choke, wharetonike nn be me 

And may the cherubs on its face protect me froin the sin, 

That dooms one to those dreadful words—" My dear, where have you been ?” 

Tarmty Years Since; on Tak Ruinep Famtty. By G. P. R. James. 

New York, 1848. Harperts.—The marvellous industry of this author is 
matter of general remark. He has never been accused, like Dumas, of 
having collaborateurs in his employ, of stamping the productions of other 
brains with his own name, and selling them at his own price. Neither is 
there need that he should. With a man of James's ability and experience, 
@ certain number of hours per day, pens, ink, and afew reams of paper 
can be worked up into a very readable novel. The book before us, how- 
ever, isa pleasant book. We read it just as we listen to an agreeable 
talker, carrying away a generally favourable impression, but with nothing 
original or striking stamped upon the memory. The wonder is that with 
euch stale materials Mr. James can make a book at all. We have here 
the same persons of the drama that we have had over and over again, a 
fire with the heroine rescued by thehero, a murder, atrial, doubts, diffi- 
culties, and a double marriage. Murders may be varied in circumstances, 
and courts of justice are not exhausted subjects fura graphic pen—per- 
haps nowhere, in fact, can character be studied with more advantage— 
but we do think that publishers should insist upon authors giving up the 
rescue system, and refuse all manuscripts that treat of damsels preserved 
from the perils of fire, of water, and of mad bulls. 


‘ The title of this book was somewhat badly selected. Had Mr. James 
pa natgaats 2 alias ot Waverley? “Thirty Years Since,” by G. P. R. 
ames. Tis Sixty Years Bince,” by Walter Scott! How could the 


former venture thus inauspiciously to recall Waverley to one’s recollec- 
tion? The title might suggest a comparison, 


I doubt, all likeness ends Ay 

It would, moreover, have been difficult for the author to find any period 
of thirty years, during which social life in England has so little altered 
~— 1818 to 1848. In politics, science, literature, and other impor- 
> Sg the changes have been great indeed—but in the social life 
pper and middle classes, of which itr. James exclusively treats, 

the change has been marvellously small. The ladies then wore short 
waists, the men wore Hessians, and a chaise and four was the most rapid 
and stylish mode of travel—long waists, Wellington boots, and express 
trains are how the mode; but any further differences we are ata loss to 
suggest. So little, in truth, does Mr. James tell us that might not just as 


well happen now, that we incline to think he dragged in ten lines of a 











scene with George III. for the sole purpose of verifying his title, or 
chose his title to give point to the trifling sketch. Singularly enough, 
in the only instance in which the date is specifically indicated, there is a 
most egregious anachronism. Though George III. was living in 1818, 
every body, but Mr. James, knows well that he had at that time been 
many years secluded from interference with affairs of state. 

If this book were not written by the author of “ Attila,” “ Richelieu,’ 
and “ The Man at Arms,” we should scarcely have noticed it. But Mr. 
James’s name commands some attention, and we must say that “ Thirty 
years since” is an unexceptionable sort of a book, that those who read 
everything will peruse with satisfaction ; but that it will find few admi- 
rers amongst those who relish only the créme de la créme of works of fic- 
tion. 


Tue American Atmanac For 1849. Boston, 1848. Little § Brown.— 
Year by year is this beautiful little volume offered for public use; and 
it becomes so much a matter of course to have its statistical and general 
information collected, arranged, and set in good form before us, that one 
is apt to receive it without acknowledgment. fut the care, discrimi- 
nation, patience, and industry bestowed upon this and similar works, 
deserve at least a passing tribute. We trust that a rapid sale of this, the 
twentieth volume of the American Almanac, will reward the labour of 
the editor and the enterprise of the publishers. 


Tue Orricer’s Wipow—Tue CLercrman’s Wipow—Tue Mercuant’s 
Wipow. By Mrs. Hofland, 1848. C.S. Francis § Co—New and pretty 
little editions of well-known books. Each tale is in a separate volume, 
forming cheap and useful tokens for boys and girls at Christmas. 


Guipe tro Heatru anp Lona Live.—By R. J. Culverwell, M. D., 
New York, 1848. J. S. Redfield.—It requires no professional skill to see 
at a glance that there is much sound, practical, common sense advice in 
this book, published in pamphlet form. We have no idea, however, of 
reviewing it, lest we should perchance, get out of our depth. It will in- 
deed be a priceless volume if one quarter part of the promises of its title 
page be fulfilled to those who follow its prescriptions. This title page 
itself is so quaint, and so much in the George Robins style, that we give 
it entire. ‘Guide to Health and Long Life: or what to eat, drink, and 
avuid; what exercise to take, how to control and regulate the passions 
and appetites; and on the general conduct of life, whereby health may 
be secured, and a happy and comfortable old age attained; that at last, 
when our career is concluded, we may, 

“Like ripe fruit, drop 


Into our Mother's lap, or be with ease 
Gathered, not harshly plucked.’’—MILtTow. 


towhich is added, a popular exposition of Liebig’s Theory of Life, 
Health, and Disease.”” Are we wrong in calling these gigantic promises ? 

GotHic ARCHITECTURE APPLIED TO Mopern Resipences. By H. D. 
Arnot. New York. 1849. D. Appleton & Co. This is the first number 
of a new serial work, and we confess that the name and appearance of it 
exceedingly take our fancy. The embellishment of private dwellings is 
becoming more and more a matter of interest, and the large cities of the 
Union are becoming more and more girt about with villas, in all varieties 
of style and taste. We are glad to see that the Greek and Roman orders 
are going out of fashion ; for nothing can be more absurd than caricatures 
of the temples of antiquity, microscopic in size, and flimsy in material. 
Vastness and apparent durability are essential to the effect of a Doric or 
Ionic edifice. The imitations in wood, measuring 25 by 50 feet, are an 
insult to good taste. If the author of this work succeed in rendering 
good specimens of the Gothic applicable and aeceptable, as designs for 
modern dwellings, he will really conter a boon upon the public. Itis too 
early to say more of the work; but we congratulate him on the litho- 
graphic engravings. The third plate, a perspective view of a hall, is well 
selected if it be not original—and most creditably designed if it be. We 
shall probably return to this subject. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Edinburgh Phrenological Journal for October. Fowler § Wells.—Town and 
Country, Merton’s Comedy, No. 65 Modern Standard Drama. M. Douglas.— 
British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review, for October. R. & G. S. 
Wood. 





Music.—Several new songs and pieces of music are on our desk, and 
shall be noticed next week. 


CHANGE IN THE SYSTEM OF EDUCATICN AT CAMBRIDGE 
(ENGLAND) UNIVERSITY. 


The following important University intelligence appeared in the Lon- 


don morning papers of the Ist inst. 
Camsrinaer, Oct. 31. 

A congregation was holden this day for the purpose of presenting for 
acceptance by the Senate graces wap + « of the adoption of the re- 
port of the Syndicate appointed to consider the best means of affording 
encouragement to those studies, for the pursait of which professorships 
have been founded in the university. The following is a copy of the re- 
port in question :— 

REPORT. 

The Syndicate, admitting the superiority of the study of mathematics 
and classics over all others as the basis of general education, and ac- 
knowledging therefore the wisdom of adhering to our present system in 
its main features, are nevertheless of opiuion thas much good would re- 
sult from affording greater encouragement to the pursuit of various other 
branches of science and learning which are daily acquiring more import- 
ance and a higher estimation in the world, and for the teaching of which 
the University already possesses the necessary means. 

In accordance with this view the syndicate recommend as follows :— 

(A.) 

That, at the beginning of each academical year, the Vice-Chancellor 
shall issue a programme of the subjects, places, and times, of the several 
professors’ lectures for the year then to ensue. 

That all students, who, being candidates for the degree of B. A., or for 
the honorary degree of M. A.. are not candidates for honours, shall, in 
addition to whai is now required of them, have attended, before they be 
admitted to examination for their respective degrees, the lectures deliv- 
ered during one term at least by one or more of the following profes- 
sors ;— 


Regius Professor of Laws, Jacksonian Professor of Natural and 


Regius Professor of Physic, Experimental Philosophy, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, Downing Professor of the Laws of 
Professor of Chymistry, England, 


Downing Professor of Medicine, 
Professor of Mineralogy, 
Professor of Political Economy ; 


Professor of Auatomy, 

Professor of Modern History, 
Professor of Botany, 

Woodwardian Professor of Geology, 
and shall have obtained a certificate of having passed an examination 
satisfactory to one of the professors whose lectures they have chosen to 
attend. 

That all students who, being candidates fur the degree of B. C. L., do 
not pass the examinations for the first class in *bat faculty, shall, in addi- 
tion to what is now required of them, have attended, betore they be al- 
lowed to keep their act, the lectures delivered during one term at least, 
by one or more of the following professors,— 

Regius Professor of Ph sic, Professor of Botany, 

Professor of Moral Philosophy, Jacksonian Professor of Natural and 
Professor of Chymistry, Experimental Philosophy, 
Professor of Anatomy, Downing Professor of Medicine, 
Protessor of Modern History, Professor of Mineralogy, 
Woodwardian Protessor of Geology, Professor of Political Economy : 
and shall have obtained a certificate of having passed an examination 
satisfactory to one of the professors whose lectures they have chosen to 
attend. 

That this regulation shall apply to all students answering the above 











cy pee who shall commence academica! residences in or afted 
the Michaelmas Term of the year 1849. 
B. 


That a new Honour Tripos be wstablished, to be called ~ the Moral 
Sciences Tripos,” the places of which shall be determined by an exami- 
nation inthe following subjects :— 

Moral philosophy, 
Political economy, 
Modern history, 

That the examiners for the Moral Sciences Tripos be the Regius Pro- 
fessor of Laws, the Professor of Moral Philosophy, the Professor of Mo- 
dern History, the Downing Professor of the Laws of England, the Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy, together with one additional examiuer, to be 
nominated by the Vice Chanceilor and appointed by grace of the Senate; 
and, in case any of the above mentioned professors be prevonted from ex- 
amining in any year, deputies to examine instead of them shall be nom- 
inated by the Vice Chancellor and appointed by grace of the Senate. 

That the examination for the Moral Sciences Tripos shall commence 
on the second Monday after the general admission ad respondendum 
questioni, and shall continue four days. 

That all students who shall have passed the examinations and kept the 
exercises required for the degree of Bachelor of Civil Law, or of Bach- 
elor of Physic, or who shall have passed the examinations entitling to 
admission ad respondendum questioni, may be candidates for honours in the 
Mora! Sciences Tripos next succeediag such examinations. 

That the candidates for honours in the Moral Sciences Tripos whom 
the examiners shall deem worthy of an honour shall be arranged by them 
in three classes, the places being determined b eatimating the aggregate 
merits of each candidate in all the subjects of the examination. And 
that in these classes marks of distinction shall be affixed to the names of 
such of the candidates as have shown eminent proficiency in particular 
subjects. 

That the first examination for the Moral Sciences Tripos, under the 
regulations now proposed, shall a in the year 1851. 





General rs ne 
The Laws of England. 


That a New Honoar Tripos be established, to be called “the Natural 
Sciences Tripos,” the places in which shall be determined by an exam- 
ination in the following subjects :— 


Anatomy, Chemistry, 
Comparative Anatomy, Botany, 
Physiology, Geology. 


That the examiners for the Natural Sciences Tripos be the Regius Pro- 
fessor of Physic, the Professor of Chymistry, the Professor of Anatomy, 
the Professor of Botany, the Woodwardien Professor of Geology, together 
with one additional examiner, to be examined by the Vice Chancellor, 
and appointed by grace of the Senate; and, in case any of the above-men- 
tioned professors be prevented from examining in any year, deputies to 
examine instead of them shall be nominated by the Vice-Chancellor, and 
appointed by grace of the Senate. 

That the examination for the Natural Sciences Tripos shall commence 
on the sixth Monday after the general admission ad respondendum quasti- 
oni, and shall continue four days. i 

That all students who shall have passed the examinations, and kept 
the exercises required for the degree of Bachelor of Civil Law, or of Ba- 
chelor of Physic, or who shall have passed the examinations entitling to 
admission ad respondendum questioni, may be candidates for honours in 
the natural Sciences Tripos next succeeding such examinations. 

That the candidates for honours in the Natural Scienees Tripos whom 
the examiners shall deem worthy of an honour shall be arranged by them 
in three classes, the places being determined by estimating the aggregate 
merits of each candidate in all the subjects of the examination. And in 
these classes marks of distinction shall be affixed to the names of such of 
the candidates as have shown emivent proficiency in particular subjects. 

That the first examination for the Natural Sciences Tripos, under the 
regulations now proposed, shall take place in the year 1851. 


That, with a view to encourage attendance at the lectures of the mathe- 
matical professors, and to secure a correspondence between those lec- 
tures pa the mathematical examinations of the University; and also as a 
means of communicating to the students themselves, from a body of ex- 

erienced examiners and lecturers, correct views of the nature and ob- 
jects of our mathematical examinations, the Lucasian Professor of Mathe- 
matics, the Plumian Professor of Astronomy, the Lowndean Professor of 
Geometry and Astronomy, and the Jacksonian Professor of Natural and 
Experimental Philosophy, together with the Moderators and Examiners 
for mathematical honours for the time being, 2s well as those of the two 
years immediately preceding, be constituted a Board of Mathematical 
Stadies, whose duty it shall be to consult together, from time to time, on 
all matters relating to the actual state of mathematical studies and exami- 
nations in the University, and to prepare annually, and lay before the 
Vice-Chancellor, a report, to be by him published to the University in the 
Lent or Easter Term of each year. 

The Syndicate, having respect to the great importance of the study of 
theology, and with the view of giving increased efficiency to the regula- 
tions Sosedy established for the promotion of it, further recommend :— 


That all persons who present themselves for examination at the theolo- 
gical examination, established by grace of the Senate, May 11, 1842, be 
required to produce a certificate of having attended the lectures deliver- 
ed during one term, at least, by two of the three Theological Professors, 
viz., the Regius Professor of Divinity, the Margaret Professor of Divinity, 
and the Norrisian Prof: ssor of Divinity. 

That the regulation now proposed shall first come into operation at the 
theological examination in the Michaelmas Term of the year 1850. 


R. Puetres, Vice-Chan. H. 8. Marne. J. J. Suara. 

J. Granam. J. Havitanp. C. MERIVALE. © 
W. WHEWELL. J. Cuaruis. J. Mitts. 

H. Puivrort. H. G. Hanp. W.H. Tuompson, 
A. OLLIVANT. W. Hopkins. B. WaRTER. 


Separate graces were offered for adopting the reguiations proposed in 
arts A, B, 6, D, and E, respectively ; and the report was adopted intact 
y very large majorities. j ‘ 

The congregation was very fully attended, and the most intense interest 
prevailed. 

The comments of the T'imes on this subject are as follows. 

“ The change of the curriculum of Cambridge education which was am- 
nounced in The Times of yesterday has taken peeyneny by surprise. 
We knew the event must come, but we did not look to its attainment 
without a long and arduous struggle. The Comte de Neuilly did not 
make a speedier exit from the little postern of the Tuileries than a whole 
host of prejudice from this ancient seat of learning. — moe thousands of 
men scattered throughout the country and the colonies will read the an- 
nouncement with a sigh, and ee that it was so long deferred. They 
will see opportunities given to others that were denied to them. The curse 
which had been fulminated at Cambridge against all branches of human 
knowledge save one has at length been raised. The heads of the Uni- 
versity have been compelled to admit air and sunshine into the regions 
over which they preside. The report of the Syndicate is an acknow edg- 
ment of the individuality of intellectual capacity; it admits the principl®, 
and endeavours to give the admission a practical effect. Many undreds 
of young men, taken from the highest families in the three kingdoms, will 
every year have cause to bless the change which opens a career to the 
praiseworthy desire for immediate distinction, and fits them for a moreim- 
portant sphere of action in after life. Whatever may be the profession or 
calling they may choose for the future—and at two or three and twenty 
years of age most young men have made up their minds on the subject— 
Cambridge now affords them a fitting nurture. Opportunities of B 
tion are offered them now which will hereafter stand them in good stead. 
Will it be believed in after ages that, in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, one of the two seats of education for the middle and upper 
classes of England practically debarred its pupils from access to 
knowledge but that of abstract science in its most arid and disgustful form? 
If, upon trial, the young men gave evidence of incapacity or distaste for 
the one pursuit, no more was said, the college tutors abandoned them to 
their fate—that is, to apathy or idleness, to indolence or despair. 

Will it be believed that classical learning, the only other branch of 
knowledge recognised at Cambridge, was denied as a test of merit to all 
but those who had previously cubssitted to a mathematical ordeal ofa 
nature so stringent that to pass through it unscathed argued a sip ular 
aptitude if the subjects were really comprehended, or 4 marve lous 
memory if they were simply retained. Such, however, has been the 
case at Cambridge. The best years of youth and dawning manhood 
might have been devoted to a diligent study of those exquisite monu- 
ments of ancient literatare which quicken the feelings, interest the ima- 
gination, chasten the taste, and develope the various faculties of the mind ; 
but, however great the diligence or considerable the attainments of 
student in these pursuits, he has hitherto been denied at Cambridge the 

ratification of an honourable distinction, and that at a period of life whem 
istinctions are more valued than when experience of the world has done 














The answer given to such 


its work aud erased the gilding from the gift. 
an accusation as this, is usually delivered in a very few words by a suc- 
cessful representative of the system, who in his youthful days swallowed 


ms and theorems (long siuce quite, quite forgotten) as'a jack-pud- 
might strings of sausages at a country fair. “ Aye, Sir, but we are 


the gi 


a atical University!” This is simply to meet the accuser half 
way, and to plead guilty to the charge. 
uttor one fortunate event the country might have waited long enough 
for the change which has opened so many sealed books to the curiosity 
and industry of the youth of England. The nation owes a debt of grati- 
tude to the Prince Consort, the Chaacellor of the University, for having 
been the first to suggest, and the most determined to carry out, the alter- 
ation in the Oambridze system. We can conceive the surprise of an in- 
telligent foreigner at being initiated in the mysteries of these academical 
arcana. He would not at first reject it as entirely bad, but would quietly 
reflect within himself, if a system so execrable in theory could bear good 
fruit in practice. He might reasonably expect to find Newtons and La- 
places as pleuty as mushrooms in a country where every effort of educa- 
tion is directed to evolve the peculiar faculty of the mind which is neces- 
sary for the pursuits in which these great meu won their reputation. 
Now, is this so? With the exceptioa of Airey, and perhaps one or two 
others, has Cambridge produced of late years a single man whose name 
is illustrious in scieuce beyoud the limit of the first milestone on the 
Trampington-road? If it be contended—and we believe the argument 
to be perfectly just—that the absence or presence of these exceptional 
cases ta nothing ; that Newton would have been Newton, and Her- 
schel Herschel, in a Moravian village, at Paris, or in Sweden; does the 
ores work well for the mediocrities? What kind of nu:ture does the 
niversity offer to those who are to take care of our souls, bodies, aud 
ferro as Divines, Physicians, and Lawyers in alter years? What 
d of traiuing does it give for the House of Commons or for the diplo- 
matic mission? Let it be remembered that we are talking of the fival 
education of young men, not of the first awakening of the nascent intel- 
ligence of the child. 

There is uo question of big A and little G; of deciding whether it be 
more advisable to show the people in the lecture-room tue picture of a 
cow and require them to uume the animal, or first to name the animal 
and then require them to draw the cow. We are speaking of young 
men who in two or three years, or perhaps in a few mouths, must be 
thrown out into the world to make the best fight of it they can; and, 
unless they be endowed with extraordinary energy, to follow the bias 
received during their University career. The Prince Consort might well 
be astonished to find the Professorships of Modern History and Political 
Economy bataname. He might well wonder when he was informed 
that the study of the civil law and the examinations for degrees in this 
faculty were as great a laughing-stock at Cambridge as the passing of the 
line on board ship; and that anything like a study of English law—even 
so much as the perusal of Blackstone's Commentaries—was a thing un- 
known in the University. The Prince, it is not improbable, would next 
make my? of practical men in London as to the value of medical 
training at Cambridge. He would find that although not so profoundly 
ridiculous as the ceremonies observed for the legal distinctions, it was 
slipshod and insufficient to the last degree—even leaving anatomy out of 
the question. He would then be told that it was only within a very few 
years, and after a weary struggle with a host of prejudices, that exami- 
nations in divinity were known. If the University have one office more 
than another it is that of preparing students for holy orders; yet until 
quite recently what we have stated was the fact. Asa school for diplo- 
macy, the Institution of the Charitable Knife-Grinders, celebrated by 
Mr. Dickens, was as much to the purpose as the wealthy and famous 
University of Cambridge. Modern languages, modern history, the his- 
tory of treaties, appeared to the Heads of Houses but as so much name- 
less trash. A Fellow of Sidney Sussex College would have held himself 
entitled to turn up his nose at Prince Talleyrand, and a sucking Mathe- 
matical Bachelor, oozing with sines and cosines, have held Monsieur 
Guizot or Mr. Hallam in slight esteem. “ May it please your Royal 
Highness, we are a Mathematical University.” That of course was deci- 
sive upor the point. His Royal Highness, however, was not pleased at 
all, and the country, in our opinion, owes him a debt of deep gratitude 
eh are change in the monstrous system hitherto pursued in this Uni- 

ity. 

The public time is occupied with so many important matters that re- 
quire instant attention that any subject that can be postponed, or that is 
not of immediate party interest, is torgetten or cast aside. That is the 
only explanation that can be offered for the continuance of such a system. 
The great body of the public—that is to say, the public who do not write 
B. A. or M.A. after their names, may have been the dupes of the nomen- 
clature of the Cambridge University calendar. They may have assumed 
that the professors were bond professors, whose lectures were attend- 
ed with as much zeal and effect a; those of the corresponding function- 
aries in the foreign universities. No such thing. These professors are 
but as the warriors of straw the Chinese are wont to place by the side of 
their wooden guns in order to exaggerate the apprehensions of their pow- 
er. The Cambridge professors leave the pupils to the college tutor, and 
the college tutor leaves them to the private tutor, who is, in nine cases 
out of ten, a young man who has himself but just taken his degree. It 
is by this class of men—we will venture to say by this class of men only— 
that the University education is practically conducted. ‘Their office is 
simply tocram their pupils with the latest fashions in mathematics, and 
so time their cramming so nicely that the industrious young man shall 
be filled to the full extent of his capacity at the momeht he staggers into 
the Senate-house for examination.” 

——@ 


Fint Arts.—Tuz Vervon Cottection.—We have had occasion to 
speak of this noble contribution to the English National Gallery. The 
Spectator thus criticises the inadequate accommodation provided for it. 


“In Trafalgar Square, some years ago, the skeleton of a whale was to 
be exhibited, aud a structure was needed for the purpose ; when supplied, 
it was not handsome, but it was quite effective and suitable; you could 
see the bones of the vast mammal in every part, from the huge jaw to 
the rudimentary pelvis, which hung to the spine as if for honorary orna- 
ment rather than use—part of the insignia of the order of mammalia. 
On the same site the national collection of pictures was to be exhibited, 
and an architect was appointed to build a gallery; the result is, not a 
structure in which the pictures can be seen, but that peculiar edifice 
called ‘the National Gallery.’ In some parts of it, indeed, pictures are 
visible; but as those portions are very limited, even the old collection 
brought from Mr. Angerstein’s little house in Pall Mall sufficed to preoc- 
cupy that space; some indifferent purchases and bequests filled up the 
rest; and now that Mr. Vernon’s present has been sent home to the na- 
tion, there is no place in which to put it, except a kind of cellar. 

“To enter it, you must dive, by a lateral ‘ circumbendibus,’ beneath the 
great staircase; then you find yourself in a suite of little compartments 
opening one iato another, like a wine-cellar fitted up for the nonce. By 
the peculiar arrangement of lights, they fall either quite sidelong or per- 
pendicularly to the plaue of the picture, excepting in certain cases where 
they do not reach the painting at all. Against the light that sidles up to 
them some rerenw are guarded by their own picture-frames. A Gains- 
borough is placed in a pier between two windows, which pour a flood ot 
light into either eye, and effectually blind you to the painting. The 
general result is to reduce the colouring of all to a most democratic equal- 
ity; even the drawing is in many cases obscured, and the design must be 
eliminated by careful scrutiny; the ouly thing brought out in strong relief 
is the rugosity on the surface of the rougher paintings. 

“ The collection itself is like a selection from the annual exhibition of the 
Royal Academy, with a few works by deceased painters added. Though 
the individual works are exhibited, ¢ ey cannot be seen, except pussibly 
just enough for identification. You are allowed just such a glimpse as 
may refresh your memory—‘no further harm.’ It appears that the cu- 
rators of the Natioual Gallery deem the display of these works by Eng- 
lish artists detrimental either to their fame or to the progress of art; so 
they are only ‘colourably’ exhibited, like the Glasgow Bible—in a way to 
evade observation. We saw a National Guard diligently engaged with a 

in the endeavour to detect the pictures: but the French spy was 

Eso cog al baer De ag aac There are works in the coilection, 
ever, ember the i i i 

er tem m correctly, which might have dispensed 

Paris Fasnions ror Novemser.—The political bouleversement has 
scarcely yet allowed fashion to resume ins temagion at Paris ; however, 
the season which is now breaking — us brings out some novelties. 
Among the newest autumnal materials is the « gatin foulard,” a kind of 
stuff satined, either striped or spotted ; the colours the most distinguées 
are, vanilla and Russian green, with large white spots. , 

At — a great many dresses are worn with »elerines revers, these 
revers being trimmed with a little frill of the same, or a narrow fringe ot lace. 

This wiuter, velvet canezous, or spencers, will be very fashionable, to 
accompany skirts of watered silk or Pekin. These canezous must be ot 


the same shade as the skirts, open up the front, the sleeves tri i 
jockeys, and ornameeted with fringe a voloured blond. ots eet 








To. give straw..bonnets a staid 
the a they are generally trimm 

bunches of velvet flowers, placed very low on each side. The few velvet 
bonnets which are rT to be seen are trimmed with a simple appret of 
velvet to match. A great number of dark drawn silk bonnets are lined 
with a light colour ; in the interior are des orei!les d’ours, or primroses 
mixed with puffings of tulle. It will be quite comme il faut to wear bon- 
nets of feutre blanc (white felt,) ornamented with velvet and feathers. 
These bonnets for the morning will replace, this winter, the coarse sum 
mer straw bonnets. 

Plain stuffs are destined to form the foundation of all Parisian ‘oilettes. 
This isnot so much the effect of fashion as of necessity, on account of 
the commercial and labouring position of the country. Lyons, the town 
famous for silks, has ceased to work for some months past ; and our ele- 
gantes must be content with purchasing plain materials until order is re- 
stored. They have quite returned to open worked and embroidered 
stockings, with extremely low shoes—a charming fashion. White 
collars continue very small—as many are worn close round the throat 
as to lie down ; they are composed at the most of three rows of edging. 

The prevailing fashion presents a style of dress very becoming: the 
boddice, open in a point up the front, is ornamented with two rows ot vel- 
vet, the width graduated ; lace about five or six inches wide, slightly 
falled, trims the interior of the boddice; and an embroidered chemisette, 
half high, ornaments the front. The sleeves a la Montespan, are trimmed 
with two rows of velvet, ornamented with lace, which falls over large 
puffings of tulle, tight at the waist. The dress consists of poult de sore, 
chestnut colour, the skirt very full, with two deep flounces; and two 
rows of velvet are placed plain above and round the flounces. 

A little cap, with three rows of Mechlin lace, is placed on the top ef 
the head; two large bunches of satin ribbon, with stripes of = and 
chestnut, are placed at the ears, and the strings which are very long, ter- 
minate with a fringe. The young lady has her head dressed in a plait a 
la Circassienne, aud long curls flowing on her ueck. The boddice, en 
forme deventail, is high; embroidered wreaths form the pelerine a revers, 
which falls en jockeys on the sleeves. The sleeves are tight, the upper 
part being embroidered down to the elbow. The skirt is also embroidered 
up to the knees, and is very full. A corded silk sash is attached by a 
buckle of fine pearls. The dress just described is composed of China 
crape, embroidered with silk. 


CHLOROFORM AND THE CHOLERA. 


To the Editor of the London Times.—You will oblige me by allowing 
me, through the medium of your columns, to bring under the notice of 
the profession a new method of treating this dire malady, and which has 
proved pre-eminently successful. I allude to the use of chloroform, which 
was first suggested by Mr. Francis Ferguson, the assistant surgeon to this 
asylum, and has been employed by us conjointly in 10 cases of malignant 
cholera with perfect success, and has likewise received the sanction of 
Dr. Clutterbuck, the visiting physician, and Mr. Fidler, the visiting sur- 
geon of the establishment. 

The disease first broke out here in a malignant form on the 19th inst, 
(one mild case having appeared two days before,) when four cases oc 
curred, two of which proved fatal, the one in seven and the other in 
eleven hours. On the following morning a new case occurred in a very 
aggravated form, characterised be incessant vomiting and cramps, violent 
purging, universal coldness and blueness of skin, and general collapse. 

Seeing that the most approved methods of treatment were of no avail, 
either in this case or in those attacked the previous day (another of whom 
was fast sinking )and that this patient must likewise assuredly sink ere 
long unless relief were obtained, Mr. Ferguson suggested the employment 
of chloroform by inhalation, under the influence of which she was then 
placed, in one hour after being attacked, with the abatement of every 
bad symptom; the nervous system being immediately tranquillized, the 
vomiting and cramps ceasing, the purging being checked, and the heat 
of the body returning. 

This success encouraged us to persevere, and we have now employed 
it in 10 cases of malignant cholera with complete success, six having per- 
fectly recovered aud four being convalescent. 

In two of the fatal cases it was also used, but in them the patients were 
both sinking before the remedy was thought of. 

In the asylum we have had in all 17 cases of malignant cholera; of 
whom five have died, eight have recovered, and four remain under treat- 
ment, but are now convalescent. 

The following is our usual mode of treatment :— 

Place the patient in bed in warm blankets; give a glass of brandy in 
hot water, with sugar and spice ; apply friction to the body by means of 
warm flannels; and an embrocation composed of Liniment. Saponis 
Comp., Liniment Camphorae Comp., Tinct. Opii and Extract. Belladon- 
nae; apply to the whole surface of the body bags filled with heated brun ; 
me the patient under the influence of chloroform by inhalation, and 

eep him gently under its effect as long as the bad symptoms recur 
(which they frequently do on its effect ceasing and his regaining consci- 
ousness). Give in the intervals small quantities of me pa i 
and thin arrow-root or milk for nourishment, along with milk-and-water 
or soda-water with a little brandy for drink. Avoid everything else in 
the shape of medicine, and trust to the efforts of nature in rallying from 
the poison of the disease. 

Of course great caution is necessary in administering the chloroform, 
and in not pushing it too far. in some instances the patient will sleep 
for 20 minutes or half an hour—in others for several hours, and on awa- 
king will again be seized with a return of the vomiting and cramps, when 
the chloroform must again be resorted to, and the patient kept in a great 
measure under its influence till the symptoms abate. One of our cases 
required its use at intervals for 24 hours. in, the reaction after its 
use may be so great as to require general bloodletting, which occurred 
in two of our cases, both being persons of full habit of body and 
sanguine temperament—the one a nurse and the other a male farm 
servant. 

Should the simple apparatus commonly used in the hospitals for ad- 
ministering it, not be at hand, a small teaspoonful may be poured upon a 
towel, and will answer very well. 

That which we use is of great pur ty, and procured chiefly from Messrs. 
Gifford and Linden, chymists, 104 Strand. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
JAMES HILL, M.D., Resident Surgeon. 
Peckham-house Asylum, Oct. 25. 








Tue Patentep Exvectric Licht.—A number of experiments, demon- 
strative of the properties of this new light, were given on Monday eve- 
ning in the verano mde Rooms, by Mr. W. E. Staite, the patentee. 
The company consisted for the most part of scientific meu assembled by 
especial invitation; and it must have been gratifying to Mr. Staite to re- 
ceive such unequivocal testimony as was spontaneously and heartily ren- 
dered to the success of his practical demonstrations. The light, in addi- 
tion to its sun-light brilliancy, possessed several properties which have 
been hitherto much desiderated—it is permanent, self-regulating, pertect- 
ly safe, pure, and cheap. It is not supported by combustion, as was 
shown by its burning under a glass shade fixed down to a metal plate so 
as to exclude the external air; and what is also of importance, it will 
burn as brilliantly under water as under a glass or in the open air. The 
light exhibited, although only occupying the space of an argand burner, 
and not evolving more than its heat, gave a light equal to seven or eight 
hundred wax candles. A ray directed to some pictures placed atone end 
of the room brought out the most delicate tints with the distinctness ot 
daylight. Altogether, the effect upon the lamps and candles which 
were burning in the room was like that which is felt when daylight 
bursts into a room where artificial light happens tobe burning. The ex- 
pense of a light equal to a hundred wax candles is estimated at a penny 
per hour. The fluid which sustained the light exhibited by Mr. Staite 
was supplied by a cast-iron battery of forty-four plates, with a zinc 
surface equal to one and a quarter square yards. Means are to be taken, 
by public lectures and otherwise, to bring the properties and advantages 
of the interesting discovery fairly before the public.—London paper, Nov. 4. 





Tue Queen anp Prince Apert 1nN THE Court or CHancery.—Our 
readers may have read an account, not long since, of various drawings 
and etchings executed by her Majesty and Prince Albert, which excited 
admiration in those who were allowed to inspect them. These drawings, 
or etchings, or copies of them, have by some scandalous turpitude been 
abstracted from the palace without authority. They were taken to a 
publisher in Paternoster row, who advertised them for publication, with 
a “ descriptive catalogue.” It was resolved that proceedings should be 
taken to restrain the individual in question from proceeding with his 
threatened pubiication. Prince Albert has made an aflidavit, describing 
himself as “ Albert, Prince of Saxe Coburg and Gotha, Consort of her 
Majesty the Queen,” and maketh oath and saith: 

“That he has looked through the book intitled ‘ Descriptive Cata 
logue of the Roya! Victoria and Albert Gallery of Etchings.’ That there 
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jesty and himself, and notior publication. Thatt had a private 
2 which they Frau inipeesetous Of al oushinios. wood 
that the plates were and na bere ked up by her Majesty, in order te 
prevent the same becoming public ; but that copies are left in some of 
the private apartments, and in such private apartments oaly. That al- 
though some of such oe. have been given occasionally and rarely to 
the personal friends of her Majesty, yet no such collection as that adver- 
tised for exhibition was ever given away by them or either of them, or by 
their or either of their permission. That the defendant or the or 
persons in possession of the collection advertised for exhibition must have 
obtained, and did obtain, the same from some person or persons surrepti- 
tiously. That by whatever means the same were obtained, the exhibi- 
tion of the said etchings, or any of them, is without the sanction and 
against the wishes of Her Majesty and deponent.” . . 
Upon this affidavit an injunction was sought, to restrain the publisher 
in question from proceeding farther in the business. The application wes 
made, and the injunction granted. . 





Mutary Force tv Inetanp.—The augmentation of the constabulary 
from 22,000 to 30,000 rank and file will enable the Government to with- 
draw ten regiments from Ireland for colorial and other service, and to 
concentrate at head-quarters those many detachments now frequently 
employed upon duty which is the legitimate province of a police force. 
It is also intended to attach to the head-quarters of the constabulary in 
each province a flying park of artillery for field service.— Globe. 





Exection Tactics in France.—A very good story is told illustrating 
pretty strongly the real value of la /iberté du vote, for which the heroes 
of February fought. In one of the more distant departments it was well 
known that the peasantry had the full intention of voting in favour of 
Raspail, who had been represented to them as the friend ef the people. 
The opponent of the socialist member, aware that such was the case, im- 
mediately formed and executed a scheme calculated to checkmate the 
movements of Raspail, and ensure his own nomination. Some few days 
previous to that fixed for voting, the inhabitants of the surrounding 
country remarked that several men, bearing the appearance of engineers, 
or ae ors, were busily employed in measuring the land in every 
direction, and in taking notes thereupon. Extremely puzzled as to the 
cause of such very unusual proceedings, a sturdy old peasant, upon 
whose corn-fields the surveyors were then at work, went up, aud deman- 
ded what they were about. The answer was:—“ As it is well known 
that Le Citoyen Raspail will certainly be elected in your department, 
and that immediately after his nomination he will carry into effect a law 
upon the division of property, we are taking measure of the land herea- 
bouts, that as little delay as possible may take place in carrying the new 
law into execution!” The report immediately spread like wildfire, and 
the result was, that Raspail scarcely obtained a single vote, and that his 
opponent was duly elected répresentant du peuple. So much for the liber- 
té du vote of Republican France. 





Great Destruction or Prorperty.—It was generally known among 

our citizens this morning that the prodigious dam, built by the Hadley 
Falls Company across Connecticut River at Ireland Dépét, Mass., was 
swept away yesterday afternoon between 3 and 40’clock. The disaster 

was complete, only about 75 feet of the dam being left on one side and 
150 ou the other. ‘The construction was, we believe, the largest wood- 
en dam in the world—at least, the water-power, which it would furnish, 
would have been the largest now in use in any country. The dam cost 
between $50,000 and $60.000, and the real damage occasioned by the 
accident, may reach $100,000. It was built sufficiently strong to last, 
in the judgment of all concerned, 25 years, although the intention of the 
Company was to commence within two or three years the structure of 
a stone dam, and nothing but haste to enjoy the water-privilege im the 
meantime induced them to undertake the wooden structure. 

The work was completed only yesterday: the water-gates were shut 
at 10 o’clock A. M.; the river fell several feet in consequence at Spring- 
field and here; between 3 and 4 o'clock yesterday afternoon, the spec 
tators on shore noticed, as they thought, a slight breach in the middle of 
the dam, and in another moment the whole structure burst away before 
the tremendous rush of water and was flying apart into complete wreck 
and ruin, with a terrific roar. : 

We have not heard the particulars of any loss of life, although there 
are some rumours to that effect afloat. 

Nothing, however, but the attraction of some of the spectators toa 
spot above the dam, a few minutes before the accident occurred, pre- 
vented them from sharing the fate of the structure. They had been 
standing directly in the path of the ruin only a short time before it came 
down. Many persons have been crossing in the bed of the river since 
the water had ee to rise against the dam. Seal 

At the time of the accident, the water had reached within two or 
three feet of the top of the dam. 

The loss is not at all fatal to the enterprise of the Hadley Falls Com- 
pany. Their capital, we believe, has been alread assessed at $4,500,000, 
and a loss of $100,000 is only asmall fraction of their resources, 7 

The water privilege, before the ara Falls Co. purchased it for 
their dam, was owned by Alfred Smith, Esq: of this city, and two or 
three other gentlemen, if we remember rightly. r 

Fifteen hundred or two thousand people lined the shore at time when 
the gates were shutdown in the morning. Curiosity to see the untamed 
Connecticut curbed had attracted persons from the neighbouring towns. 
The experiment on the noble river was successful only for five hours and 
a half. One of tha gates seemed to be imperfect at the bottom, and a 
rapid leak was observed as the water began to rise, which efforts were 
made to stop by putting gravel and brush around the defective part. As 
a single breach is enough to wreck such a structure, it became likely 
that the dam must go, and a large crowd were standing on the shore 
awaiting the event. Most of them waited long enough to see the work 
of months rolling in a wreck over the rocky bed of the river below. It 
is not too much to say, that a chill of horror paled the cheeks and lips of 
hundreds of the spectators of the awful scene. ‘ 

It is believed that if the break had not been made when it was, that 
the western abutment would have been broken away. The massive 
stones were actually upheaving with the qrosmere of the water, and had 
they given away, the village would have been deluged, and immense and 
fatal injury have been the result. The waterscame down in one wave to 
Springiield, causing an instant rise of the river of four or five feet at that 
place. The timbers were first seen just above our Great Bridge at 94 
this morning. 

The dam was built by the Hadley Falls Company, and not—so G. F. 
Smith, Esq. Engineer on the Hartford and Providence Road informs us— 
by Boody & Ross, as the Springfield Republican states. Messrs. B. and 
R. constructed the masonry only. The engineer, who superintended the 
constructure of the dam, was John Chase, <p: of Cabotville. The ru- 
mour that the Willimansett Railroad Bridge had been carried away 1s 
unfounded. tri 
The dam was of wood, nearly 1,000 feet long. It was built in the 
most substantial manner. Guard gates, or bulk-heads, of heavy masonry 
were constructed on the south side, which were uninjured by the fo. 
ter. The sills were fifteen inches square, bolted to the solid rock @ i e 
way across the river, and seven feet from centre to centre, as they a. 
together! The upright posts of the dam are 30 feet in nol on 
prodigiously heavy frame-work supported the floor. This was © ve ti w 
pine plauk, four inches thick. There were several gates, seven of a 
height, all along the floor, and left open during the constrect ae Pp! S 
dam. They were on hinges and fastened up, until yearn 7 os Aa 
o'clock, when they were closed, one after another. As a o ee, 
feet would cause a most disagreeable jar, an inclined floor, ae ing 
down several feet, was built on the outside of the dam to oun, 
plunge. Under this roof was a foot-bridge, by which ee thet | mig 
cross under the sheet. It was with the greatest difficulty that persons 
were kept yesterday from trying this bridge while the water was rising. 
—Hartford Evening Whig, Nov. 17. 

Macreapy’s Reception iv PuiLapeLruia.—Mr. Macreany appeared 
last night at the Arch, and the announcement drew a very — 
audience. The house inside was packed, and outside there was a gat a 
ing large enough for a town meeting. Curiosity had drawn these Pine “ 
siders” in expectation of a row, and we are sorry to say that the con ~ 
of a portion of the audience inside justified their expectations, “ nt 
did all they could by hissing and noises to destroy all the effect . the 
play. In this, however, they were only partially successtul, a very large 
portion of the audience were respectable people, and their plaudits “4 
lenced every attempt at interruption, though these were +0 frequent as 
mar the beauty of the perfurmance. During the play rs stom 
several times made for Forrest, and drowned by louder ones for Mac- 
1 were thrown upon the stage amid calls and cries of the unoet 
haracter, and in the last act, while Mr. M. was on er barge 03 
an egg was thrown, and, falling near his feet, broke. Still he es rbot a 
the insult, but proceeded on through the piece. At the fall of the cu 
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there was the usual call, and Mr. Macready came before the cuitam 


























universal waving of hats, and the most tumultuous ap- 
plause ever heard py ne It was several minutes before = 
tem , 80 loud and general was the noise of his friends an 
foes. He at length said he had understood, at New York aud Boston, that 
by an organized opposition, but he had an abiding con- 
fidence in the justice of the American people. Pig a. 

[Here the noise and confusion completely drowned his voice, and ee 
eheers were attempted for Forrest, and three hearty ones were given for 
Macready.}] He resumed by saying it was the custom in his count 
never to condemn a man unh . (Cheers and calls in which Forrest's 
name was heard. ‘ 

Mr. M. cold thot it had been said that he entertained hostile feelings to- 
wards an actor in this country, and that he had evinced a teeling of oppo- 
sition towards him—all which statements, severally and in the aggregate, 
he declared wholly and entirely unfounded. The actor alluded to had 
done towards him what he was sure no English actor would do, and what 
he believed no other American actor would do—he had openly hissed him. 
[{ Great noise and confusion, hisses and hurras. } . 

That up to the time of that act he had never entertained towards that 
actor a feeling of unkindness, nor had he ever shown any since. (Colli- 
sion in boxes and great uproar all over the house.) When opposition in 
his country hud been organized against a French company, he actively in- 
terested himself to allay it. (Here he said something of the disreputable 
character of those who participate in such outrages, which, amid the tu- 
mult, was lost to our ear.) : 

He said he fully appreciated the character and feelings of the audience, 
and as to his engagement, if it was their will, he was willing to give it 
up at once, (no! no!—cheers and hisses) but that he should retain in his 
memory the liveliest recollection of the warm and general sentiments of 
ers shown him, and should speak of the American people, whem he 

known and studied for the last twenty years, with the same kind feel- 
ings that he ever had done. . 

hroughout the closing scene, as indeed he did throughout the entire 
play, Mr. Macready bore up under the many vexatious annoyances of a 
small part of the audience with great ye good humour, but once, 
so far as we saw, showing any warmth of feeling, and then but for a mo- 
ment. 

The movement of the whole evening was the most disgraceful that we 
ever saw in a theatre, and it was gratifying to hear the object of an as- 
sault so brutal and uncalled for, attribute it to the proper source—to a 
few ill-bred, riotous persons, to be found in every community—in every 
aation.— Philadelphia Ledger, Nov. 20. 





Anotaer New Cuvrcu.—New York is remarkable for the number and 
variety of its buildings for public worship. A splendid edifice on Stuy- 
vesant Square, dedicated to St. George, was opened for public service on 
Sunday last, by the Rector, the Rev. Dr. Tyng. The following descrip- 
tion is going the round of the press :—It is of the Byzantine, or earliest 

ian style of architecture, aud is built of wrought brown stone from 
the Newark quarries. The extreme length of the building is 172 feet, 
breadth at the towers 96 feet, height of towers when finished, 250 feet. 
The extreme length of the interior is 165 feet ; height of ceiling, 74 feet. 
There is a gallery on three sides of the church, and, im addition, a very 
spacious organ loft between the towers. The galleries are supported by 
heavy braces running into the piers and sustained by brackets ; and, as 
the roof is constructed ona new principle, requiring no support but the 
massive walls on which it rests, there is no pillar in the interior of the 
building, nor any obstructions whatever to either sight or sound. The 
ceiling is of oak, and exhibits the framework of the roof. 

There are two hundred pews on the lower floor of the church, mostly 
ten feet long by three feet wide, of oak. lined and cushioned with a ma- 
terial to match the woud. In the gallery are about one hundred, besides 
other seats for the Sunday School. The chancel is very spacious and 
beautiful, and is lighted from the roof. The railing is of carved oak, as is 
also the communion table in the centre. On the outside of the chancel, 
against its walls, are stalls or seats for twenty-one clergymen. The 

vement of the chancel is of English encaustic tile, with elaborate and 

utiful figures. The aisles of the church are flagged withmarble. The 
doors are of oak, and very massive. 

The church will be warmed in winter by five furnaces; and to 
secure thorough ventillation, air boxes are constructed under the floor for 
fresh air, and one running the entire length of the ceiling-with openings 
on the under side connecting with the towers (in which will be a fire) 
will effectually carry off all the impure air as it may arise. 

The windows, which are thirty feet by seven, have stone mullions and 
tracery beautifully wrought, and are to be filled with stained glass. The 
wheel window in front, between the towers, is fifty-seven feet in circum- 
ence, and throws avery rich and full light over the organ. 





The Moniteur publishes a decree of General Cavaignac, commanding 
that the system laid down for placing signal-lights during the night, prac- 
tised on board the steamers of the military navy of France, be likewise 
adopted by the commercial steamers. The system referred to is the one 
rendered compulsory in the British navy by the act of the 29th June, 
1848. (This is the plan alluded to in last Saturday’s Albion.) 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in three moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 3. 
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White. Black, 
1. Kt. to Q. B. 5 check. K. to Kt 3 
2. B.to K. 5, B. to Kt. 2 (best) 
\3 R. tks P. B- to B. (best) 
4. R. to R, B. moves. 


4. 
5.. R.or Kt. checkmates, 


TBy an unfortunate oversight a piece was omitted in our diagram No. 2. A black Knight 
shoeld have been placed on the Bilnek Queen’s Kt. 5ih square. The problem as original 
stated admitted of solution in two moves. | > ° y 


CHESS BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
Match, London and Amsterdam. Black (London) 18th move, B. to Q. R.3d. 


Cuess 1N LoNDON.—From the “Illustrated London News."—We learn that an analysi 

F , _— 8 of 
the ——e Variation of the B’s gambit, by Von de Laza,is announced for the forthcoming 
Supers OF the Chess Players Chronicle. Tie variation in question was first published in an 
of en in the ee (the Spirit of the Times; it was also treated of by the same writer, 
ef ail the hea lamers i n a gazing, )and pea ets ger sagaged the attention 
, i urope. e author was Mr. Schulten, of New York. On the sub- 

ject of this opening, we shall have something to say next week. : 





‘ . 
qunnme. Sracwren me Lewn-—A match between these gentlemen is in contemplation 
ad idde as ten tanen poe en of. The first at the odds of “the Pawn and two moves”— 
Saks oe tb aaneeal Yoruis Us od pieces are concerned ; but Mr. Staunton to bet the odds of 
aa aoe aotien oan oe A Dahnately it appears thst a misunderstanding exists between 
‘we can po nogood me. whe he Yat however, from the representations of either party, 
Share ie cittelake = wile freld 1 mp should not be brought to an issue. But in the later 
ieee + te pay Pa 7 eft for compromise; Mr. Staunton proposes to stake those 
ae ta iiettn tar aeurinn WT match, and Mr, Lowe, to accept them, on the result of 
© Gaienries wed palette ~ sames. Supposing the match euggested by Mr. Staunton 
comprise a similarnumber of games, this week’s Albicn would scarcely contain a suffi- 
cient number of figures to illustrate the difference of the odds. ; 


To Corresponpents.—X. (of Virginis 
gubilane are cOnéerned . an ( . es nia).— ou ure correct in every particular, so far as your 
pny oh eee ogden we doubt not but that your problem has merit ; but for the life 
tions, but take leave your notation, We shall be delighted to receive your contribu- 
S ake leave to suggest that, if not on diagrams, the positi tshould be deecribed 

the old fashioned way; as“ K. at Q. B.6.” &e. ke, ’ P erable 

H.R. A, (West Point) —Y. ised cx ; 
are ( )—Your promised communication will be received with much 


mre. 
J, G. (Charleston).—Your solution is perfectly correct, 











Tue Temupte or Navvoo.—The burning of chis monument of ill- 
placed zeal was lately recorded in our columns ; and the following de- 
scription, written by Mr. Lanman in July, 1846, and published in his 
“Summer in the Wilderness” may probably be found of mterest. 


‘The Mormun city occupies an elevated position, and, as we approached 
from the South, appears capable of containing a hundred thousand souls. 
But its gloomy streets bring a most melancholy disappointment. Where 
lately resided no less than twenty-five tho people, there is not to be 
seen more than about five hundred; and these, in mind, body, and purse, 
seem to be perfectly wretched. In a walk of about ten minutes, I count- 
ed several chimneys, which were all, at least, that a number of families 
had left behind them as memorials of their folly and the wickedness of 
their persecutors. When this city was in its glory, every dwelling was 
surrounded with a garden, so that the corporation limits were uncommon- 
ly extensive; but now all the fences are in ruin, and the lately crowded 
streets actually rank with vegetation. Of the houses left standing, not 
more than one out of every ten is pnengiod ansepting by the spider and the 
toad. Hardly a window retained a whole pane of glass, and the doors 
were broken, and open, and hingeless. Not a single laughing voice did 
I hear in the whole place, and the lines of suffering and care seemed to 
be impriyted on the faces of the very children who met me in the way. 
{saw not a single one of those numerous domestic animals which add so 
much to the comforts of human life ; and I heard not a single song even 
trom the robin and the wren, which are always so sure to build their nests 
about the habitations of man. Aye, the very sunshine and the plensant 
passing breeze seemed both to speak of sin, sorrow, and utter desola- 
tion. 

Yet in the centre of this scene of ruins stands the Temple of Nauvoo, 
which is unquestionably one of the finest buildings in this country. It is 
built of limestone, quarried within the limits of the city, in the bed of a 
dry stream, and the architect, named Weeks, and every individual, who 
leboured upon the building, were Mormons. It is one hundred and 
twenty-eight feet in length, eighty feet wide, and from the ground to the 
extreme summit it measures two hundred and ninety-two feet. It is 
principally after the Roman style of architecture, somewhat intermixed 
with Grecian and Egyptian. it has a portico with three Roman arch- 
ways. It is surrounded with pilasters; at the base of each is carved a 
new moon, inverted, while the capital of each is formed of an uncouth 
head, supported by two hands holding a trumpet. Directly under the 
tower in front, is this inscription in golden letters: “ The House of the 
Lord.—Built by the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. Com- 
menced April 6, 1841. Holiness to the Lord.’ 

In the basement room, which is paved with brick, and converges to the 
centre, is a baptismal font, supported by twelve oxen, large as life, the 
whole executed in solid stone. Two stairways lead into it from opposite 
directions, while on either side are two rooms for the recording clerks, 
and all around no less than twelve preparation rooms besides. On the 
first floor are three pulpits, and a place for the chuir ; and on either side- 
eight Roman windows. Over the prophet’s pulpit, or throne, is this in- 
scription: ‘“ T'he Lord has beheld our sacrifice : come after us.’’ Between 
the first and second floors are two long rooms, appropriated to the pa- 
triarchs, which are lighted with eight circular windows each. The room 
of the second floor, in every particular, is precisely like that of the first. 
Around the hall of a spacious attic, are twelve small rooms, with circular 
windows, and a massive lock on each door. At the two front corners of 
the edifice are two winding stairways, which mect at the base of the 
tower, and lead to the summit, while the roof of the main building is ar- 
ranged for a place of promenade; and ihe walls of the noble edifice vary 
from four to 81x feet in thickness. 

Estimating the manual labour at the usual prices of the day, it is said 
that the cost of this temple was about $800,000. The owners now offer 
to sell it for $200,000, but it will be a long time, I fancy, before a pur- 
chaser is found. 

The Mormon who took me over the Temple and gave me the above 
information was nearly broken-hearted. Like the majority of his breth- 
renremaining in the city, he was without money and without friends, 
and yet it was to be his destiny, in a few days, to push his way into the 
wilderness, with a large family depending upon him for support. It was 
in a most melancholy tone, indeed, that he spoke to me the following 
words: “ Mine, sir, is a hard, hard lot. What if my religion is a false 
one, if I am sincere, is it not cruel in the extreme for those whocall them- 
selves the only true church to oppress me and my ple as they have 
done? My property has been stolen from me, and my dwelling been 
consumed : and now, while my family is dependant upon a fortunate 
brother for support, my little children catinot go into the streets without 
being pelted with stones, and my daught rscaunot go to the well after a 
pail of water without being insulted by the young and noble among our 
persecutors. I do not deserve this treatment. I am not a scoundrel ora 
foreigner; far, far from the truth is this supposition. My grandfather, 
sir, was killed at the battle of Yorktown, as an officer of the glorious revo- 
lution ; my own father, too, was also an American army officer a the 
last war, and all my kindred have ever been faithful to the upright laws 
of the Government. Knowing, therefore, these things to be true, and 
knowing, too, that I am an honest man, it is very hard to be treated by 
my fellow-countrymen as a ‘ vagabond.’ Oh, I love this sacred Temple 
dearly, and it makes me weep to think that I must so soon leave it to the 
tender mercies of the Christian world.” 

Thus far had this poor man proceeded when his utterance was actually 
choked with tears; and I was glad of it, for my own heart was affected 
with his piteous tale. I gave him a dollar for his trouble, when he was 
called to attend a new arrival of visitors, and I was left alone in the bel- 
try of the Temple.” 


Jack Rerve’s Sox.—A friend, writing from London, thus speaks of 
the débutant at the Lyceum Theatre : 

“Here too a new star has risen, in the person of John Reeve the 
younger, son and heir (to the talents and baffoonery) of the late old all- 
glorious John, of the Adelphi—‘ plump Jack,’ the best Cupid, Lubin 
Log, Swipes, Diggory, and Sam Savory, of his day. Well, John the ju- 
nior came out last week in a comedietta, scribbled for the occasion, ‘My 
Father did so before me,’ like ‘Old and Young Stagers,’ when Liston left 
us to make way for Charley Matthews. John capers, sings, makes love, 
and winks his eye at the audience, quite as merrily, and almost as easily, 
as ‘his father did before him.’ He lacks, however, the consummate 
coolness and rich oily devil-may-careishness of his defunct progenitor ; 
these time and incessant practice may perhaps impart. Meantime, let 
Bedford, Wright, and Oxberry, look to their laurels; there is no doubt 
that little Oxberry is ‘a fellow of infinite humour;’ that ‘ Charley is m 
darling,’ and Paul is—Paul; yet this younger Reeve has proved hhimeell 
a true chip of the old block ; and if he will be but encouraged, not puffed 
up, with his present triumph, and recollect that he has, as yet, much, 
very much, to learn, 

‘ The town shall hail hira with deserved acclaim, 
And say—the son transcends his father's fame!’ 








The Hon. Charles Wm. Wentworth Fitzwilliam, youngest son of Earl 
Fitzwilliam, has offered himself as a candidate for the representation of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, in the room of Lord Morpeth, now Earl 
of Carlisle. 


The administration of the French Post-office has published a notice 
that the uniform postage of 20 centimes for letters not exceeding 74 
grammes in weight will come into operation on the Ist of January next. 
Pre-pay ment will be voluntary, aud postage stamps similar te those in 
England, but bearing the head of the figure of Liberty, will be pre- 
pared. 

The return of the French customs duties collected in September last 
amounted to 8,733,654 francs, or 2,121,286 less than in the corresponding 
month of 1847. The customs produced during the nine months of 1848, 
ending on the Ist of October, 62,826,100 francs, showing a diminution, 
as compared with 1847, of 35,021,199 francs. 











With praiseworthy liberality, the rey ee of Bute has lent his noble 
collection of pictures for ten ye .rs to the Royal Scottish Academy—a va- 
luable boon to Scottish artists. 





The Professorship of Modern History, at Oxford, has been accepted by 
Mr. Hallam, the historian. 
Charles Dickens is about to publish another Christmas tale. He still 
deals in the supernatural, the title being “The haunted man and the 
Ghost’s bargain.” 








We understand that the conference between the representatives of the | 
three great lines of railway—the London and North-Western, the Great | 


Western, and the South-Westera—of which rumour has already partially 
informed our readers—has resulted in an agreement by the three compa- 


nies to apply to Parliament for an act authorizing their amalgamation.— 
Globe 


(It is to be hoped, that if Parliament facilitate this gigantic scheme, it 
will have due regard for the interests of the travelling public, too often 
neglected by these monopolizing companies.—Ed. Ald.) 








Osituary —At Manchline, Scotland, Mr. of the 

sociates and acquaintances of the Poet Burns,—Lately, at W indsor, 

chase, Barrack-master, and com in arms with the Duke of W 

his peninsular campaigns.—Lately, in Persia, Mr. J Louis Tasker, the gentle- 
man chosen torepresent the body of Spanish creditors in England, termed “ Trea- 
sury Bondholders, ’ at Madrid.—July 26, on board the ship Earl Dathousie 

his return from Calcutta to England, Bir Henry Wilmot Seton, Knt. late one of her 
Majesty's Judges of the Supreme Court of the Presidency of Bengal.— i 
perigee Dd the 63rd Regiment, on Saturday morning, the 28th ult., me pe 
self, in his ent, at No. 8, Cecil-street, Strand. A regi was ly- 
ing by him, the point of which was covered with blood, having been forced by 


into his side. A surgeon was sent for, but the unfortunate gentleman expired be- 
fore his arrival. 


Arup. 


Wanr-Orrics, Oct. 27—7th Lt Drags—Lt T Pedder, from the 58th Foot, 
to be Lt, vHely, whoex. 1ith Lt Drags—Capt J B Pilgrim, from the 15th Lt 
Drags, tobe Capt, v Ward, app, te the 85th Ft. 14th Lt Drags.—Cor A J Cure- 
ton to be Lt, by pur, v Bennett, who ret; T E Gordon, Gent, to be Cor, by pur, v 
Cureton, 15th Lt Drags—Capt Lord 8 S Com , from the 85th Ft, to be Ca: 

v Pilgrim app. to the lith Lt Drags, 2ist Regt of Ft—Staff-Surg of the 
Class F C Annesley to be Surg, v Dempster, prom on the Staff 26th Ft—Aeting As- 
sist-Surg F Clarke tobe Assis-Surg. v M‘Intyre, app to the Staff. 43d ntamve wf 
H Mackinnon, from the 6th Dae Gas, to be Paymaster, v. Hood, app to a 

ing Dist. 49th Ft—Assist-Stafl-Surg J 8 Smith, M D to be Surg, v W Lorimer, 
who ret upon half-pay. 58th Ft—Lt J Hely, from the 7th Lt Drags, to be Lieut, v 
Pedder, who ex. 62d Ft—Lt B Thornhill, from the 3d W I Regt, tobe Lieut, y 
Roberts, who ex. 79th Ft—Lt W A Mainwaring to be Capt by pur, v Aynsley, 
who ret; Ens C M Harrison to be Lt by pur, v Mainwaring; J Scott, Gent, to be 
Ens, by pur, v Harrison. 82d Ft—MajC F Maxwell to be Lt.-Col. by pur, v J J 
Slater, who ret; Brvt Maj J A Robertson to be Maj, by pur, vy Maxwell; LtE R 
W W Yates to be Capt, by pur, v. Robertson: Ens C J arford to be Lt by pur, 
v Yates; MN Richardson, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Harford. 85th Fe —dape 
7 bias from the 11th Lt Drags to be Capt, v Lord S C Compton, app to 

15 ight Drags, 

3d Ww. I. Regt—Lieut C Roberts, from the 62d Ft, to be Lt, v Thornhill who ex. 

Unattached.—Lt C T Bentley, from the 51st Ft, to be Capt without purchase. 

Hospital Staff—Sur J Derpster, M D, from 21st Foot. to be Staff-Sarg of First 

Class,v K A M*Mann. M D who ret upon h-p.; Assist-Staff-Surg J Davies to be 
Staff Surg of the Sec Class, v Annesley, app to the 2ist Ft; Assist-Surg J W Mos- 
tyn, from 6th Ft, to be Assist-Surg to the orces, v Davies, prom; Assist Surg J D 
M‘Intyre, M D, from the 26th Ft, to be Assist-Sur to the Forces, v Smith, prom to 
the 49th Foot. 
MemoranpuM—Lt.-Col. G. C. Page, upon half-pay ofthe Rl. has 
been permitted to retire from the service by the sale of an Unatt. Lieut-Coloneley 
of Infantry, from the 29th Oct, 1848, inclusive, he being about to become a settler 
in Canada. The removal of Veterinary Surg J Kingsley, from the Cape Mounted 
Riflemen to the 16th Light Drags, as stated in the Gazette of the 24th Dec, 1847 
has been cancelled. ‘ 

Orrick oF ORDNANCE, Oct. 26.—R1 Regt 
riott to be Capt, v. dy oe 
Capt v Marriott; Sec 


of Artillery—Sec Capt T B F Mar- 
reten half-pay; First LieutC T Franklin tobe Second 
ieut T E Byrne to be First Lieut, v Franklin. 





Tur Vacant Cotoyetcres.—Major-General Sir Edmund Keynton Wil. 
liams, K.C.B., who has succeeded to the colonelcy of the 80th Regiment, 
en officer of high distinction, has frequently been wounded in 
try’s service. Sir Edmund entered the army in 1799, and immediately 
proceeded to Holland, where he served in the actions of the 2d and 
October. He was subsequently present at the battle of Maida in 1806, 
and the taking of Ischia in 1809. We afterwards find him in the Penin- 
sula, sharing in the battle of Busaco, the siege of Badajoz, the battle of 
Salamanca, the siege of Burgos, the battle of Vittoria, the actionsat 
Tolosa, the siege of San Sebastian, the passage of the Bidassoa, 
battles of the Nivelle and Nive, the passage of the Adour, and the invest- 
ment of Bayonne. The major general received six wounds, the one at 
Salamanca being very severe. Since the peace Sir Edmund K. Williams 
has held the command of a division of the Madras army, and enjoyed the 
respect of all who served onder him. He has received a cross and one 
clasp for his services in the Peninsula. 

Major General Sir Guy Campbell, C.B., commanding the Athlone dis- 
trict, appointed to the vacant colonelcy of the 3d West India Regiment, 
has received but a just reward for distinguished service in the Peninsula, 
where he commanded the 6th Foot. Sir Guy is a “ Waterloo hero,” hav- 
ing served the whole of the campaign of 1815. 


Consequences or Repuction.—The ages we for military reduction has 
already produced rich fruits. Practically, Mr. Cobden’s precious theory 
of disarmament has been for some time in operation at one part of the 
trontier of the Cape colony, and the natural result is now apparent. The 
rebel Pretorius, who is not a member of any peace society, called upon 
Major Warden, the British resident at Bloem Foutein, to “ give up the 
country” or have it “ taken from him by force ;” and Major Warden, 
incapable of offering any resistance with the very small wanes of troops 
at his disposai, was compelled to comply. We can appreciate the bitter 
feelings of mortification with which Major Warden and Assistant Staff 
Surgeon Fraser signed the capitulation—a document to which British offi- 
cers are so entirely unaccustomed. On the heavy disgrace which fell 
upon us in giving up territory to an armed rebel we forbear to enlarge. 
That it would have happened had 500 men, strongly entrenched, been at 
the Resident’s disposal instead of “ 50 in an untenable position,” no sane 
man will venture to assert. Ten times the force of the insurgent boer 
might then have been defied, and the integrity of British rule fairly upheld 
until a large body of troops could have been sent fron: head-quarters. It 
is true that Sir Harry Smith has, with characteristic ener: y, promptly 
vindicated the honour of the British army, and scattered the Pretorian 
bands lke chaff, making of Boem Plaats another Aliwal. But the cost 
has been serious. Seven officers wounded, all severely and dangerously 
(one of them since dead), eight men killed, and 36 wounded, is a heavy 
sacrifice in an encounter which might have been avoided had a sufficient 
force been posted at Bloem Fontein in the first instance. And let it be 
remembered that the boers are not the only enemies with which the 
government of the Cape has to deal. The Kaffirs again threaten the 
peace of the colony. The Frontier Times says they are wandering over 
the colony in great numbers, committing depredations under the nose of 
the military. The Fingoes are ina state of complete insubordination, and 
the Kaflir thieves are murdering the farmers. The cause of this state of 
disorder is sufficiently intelligible. ‘Four regiments have been sent 
home, and one of those remaining is to follow. All the levies have been 
disbanded '” Lord John Russell is to receive a deputation of the “ Peace 
Congress” on Monday. We wonder if his lordship will think of reading 
the Cape papers to his anti-belligerous visitors. —U. S. Gazette. 





Navy. 


Commodore Sir Gordon Bremer, K. C. B., is about to retire from the 
office of Superintendant of Woolwich Dock Yard, on account of ill health, 
He will probably be succeeded by Capt. Henry Eden, private secretary 
to Lord Auckland, the first Lord of the Admiralty. Capt. C. Eden, flag- 
captain to Sir Bladen Capel at Portsmouth, will probably take the Secre- 
tary’s place. 

AppoIntTMENTs—Lieutenants—W illiam Mould first of the Amazon, 26; John A 
P Price to the Amazon, 26; Ralph A Buchanan to the coast-guard service. G@ A 
Ellerman to be first of the Orestes, 14, fitting at Portsmouth ; TJ R Barrow to the 
Hibernia. 104, flag ship, in the Mediterranean. 

Purser.—G P Rickcord, appointed to the Amazon, has been cancelled, and R'T 
Crispin has been appointed to that ship. Mr. Rickcord has been appointed to the 
Tortoise, guard-ship, at Ascension. 

ApMIRALTY, Oct. 26.—Corps of Royal Marines—First Lieut H Kennedy to be 
Capt. v G H Logan to half-pay ; Sec. Lieut J B Seymour tobe First Lieut, v H. 
Kennedy, promoted. 

Deatus.—Lieut. John Hudson died at Portsea on the 23d ult., in the 66th 
year of hisage. Hesaw much service during the war, Was mate of the Orion at 
the battle of Trafalgar, and served at the taking of Pg and in the Wal. 
cheren expedition. Lieut Themas Fisher Stead died on the 14th of August, a 
Hong-Kong, on board the hospital ship Alligator. This officer was mail agent ina 
contract steam-vessel.—Chaplain.—The Rev. Richard James Halke, on the East 
Indian station in the Cambrian, 40, died on board that ship on the 10th of Augast. 








MR. JULIUS METZ 
EGS to inform his Pupils that he has now removed to No. 84 East Eighteenth street, two 
doors east of 4th Avenue, where rooms have been erected expressly for luis professional 
purposes ; he will continue to give instructions on the 
PIANO FORTE AND IN SINGING. 
ELEMENTARY SINGING IN CLASSE 3 (not exceeding 12 in aclass-) Advanced pupils 
in singing will receive their lessons separately. 
SACRED MUSIC 


In small Classes, will also form a part of his instruction.? nov 25—4t 














NEW QUADRILLES. 


HREE NEW QUADRILLES, composed by Mrs. Jobn Macforren—The Dombey & Son 
T Quadrille— Aw nig! tly at the Pek Theatre. The Anna Bishop Quadrille ~ 

from the Airs sang by Madame Bishop. “ .4 Night wt Burns’ Quadrilie—< ontaining t an 
favourite Scotch Bailuds sung by Mr. Wileon. Tobehad of Hoh, 260 B way, Mrs. 
Jobn Macfarren, Professor of Music, 110 Spring street. nov 25—2t,g 





_-.MR. -EENRY.C.-WATSON, 

OF MUSIC AND TEACHER OF SINGING AND PIANOFORTE 
be ofMesers. Stoddart& 

rgrmson_ oy mos 3m gs sagt eee og 


DELAROCHE’'S GREAT HISTORICAL PICTURE 
OF NAPOLEON CRUSSING THE ALPS, 
Funoes 


aay Seapine AT hi > NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, corner of 
Leonard street. Open from 9 A. M. until 10 P.M. Admission 25 cents, 
rare Arm oct 2)—tf 


MAGNIFICENT DIORAMA OF THE BOMBARDMENT 
OF VERA CRUZ. 


T 598 Broadway, late Banvard’ Panorama Hall. Scenes in the Gulf—Arrival of 
real Ships, Steamers, &c.—Burning of the M. brig “ Creole” under the walls of the Cas- 
le, b Lieutenant Parker.—Shipwreck of the “ Somers.”—Landing the Troops —Loading 








and = ns and howitzers by mechanical Squree— Sere le bombardment of the 

City by Can — Seon effect ofthe firing and bursting of shells by night. Surren- 

der of the City and presentation of Colours.—The or Ships and Sicamers ever seen 
any Dioramic exhibition—everything is moving as with life. 


A pe of lar resides at the Piano Forte.—An overture every evening. Admis- 
sion 25 cents.—Children “price. A limited number of family and season tickets.—Doors 
open at 7, curtain rises at 8.—An exhibition at 3 on Wednesday’ and cee ee 


14. 3m. * 
HENRI HERZ’'S 
PIANO-FORTE ACADEMY, 


io liance with the wishes of his friends, and at the solicitation of many professors 

and sinatwure Mr, a, HERZ will bok a PIANO-FORTE ACADEMY, on the same 

he conducts his classes at fpapis will be mtd, ad All the lessons a se 
ies are requested to 

0., No. 447 Broadway, or to the residence of Mr 


reet. 
Academy wiil open on Monday, October 2. Sept 30. 


A ARNOLD & CO. 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW STORE, 
Neo. 50 CANAL ST. 
A™. are now te at exceedingly low prices, a choice and extensive stock of Fashion. 
able goods, se in Europe by a partner of the house, cemprising— 
SILKS,—RICH CASHMERES, 
EMBROIDERED ROBES,—MERINOES AND THIBETS, 
MADONNAS,—FRENCH PRINTS,—VISITES. 
Together with a great variety of Fancy and Staple articles 
N B.—Their newest style of Paris Cloaks are now ready for inspection. 


GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO.’S 
EXHIBITION OF EUROPEAN PAINTINGS, 
289 Broadway. 
Qpen from 9 A.M. until 10 P.M. Admittance 25 cents. Season on Rome. 








Sept 3—tf 








EBUROPEAN AGENCY, 
RECOVERY vad er ghee yrye Improperly Withheld REAL AND PERSONAL 
. The settlement and arbitration of commercial, trading, and other dens 
Potente for ge LL Great Britain, Ireland, and the Col and D 
Negotiating for the Purchase or Sale of the same. 
Getientamer be poplication, fos Fy ‘g¢, (provided the motive is not of mere 
cariosity) to a vp doe Ww. of 15,000 pames. fh Paes wareclahned papers y is 
one, a index to over 10,000 advertisements which have appeared for the past 50 
years in various British newspapers, addressed to Heirs at Law and Next of Kin. 
Communications by letier are requested to be post-paid. BENTHAM FABIAN, 
38 Broadway, New York 


ae 





are permitted tp Hon. Charles P. Dal ‘Court of Common Pleas, N. ¥ 

Stuart & Co. Chas. Cartidge & Wee G. RA. Ricketts, Eeq 

Schroder, Esq., Ciaciunatte “Okin” Paxhin, President Patchin Pe 
nov 4—ly 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY, CORNER OF LEONARD STREET. 
arenes « abet $25, with an annual payment of $6. This annual payment may be 


} a7 Tipe carte $10 per annum. 
Ben Worksotinuorees, American, English, and Foreign, are added to the Library as they 


Reading-Room is sup ppied with avariety of American and Foreign agweenpatt, and 


more owt — a publications of the United States and Great Britain. 
ri- wey of amember. 
open trom o'clock, A. M. till sundown. The Reading-Room is open from 


mH ofthe est IO works added to the Library will be published from time to time 
fy ae of the Library Committee, PHILIP J. FORBES. 
Oct 7—tf 





PIANO FPORTES, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, MUSIC. 
LLIAM ~ aa & & G00. Oate ra ae & Pond,) 239 Broadway, opposite the Park, 


ha’ d beautified the are now pre = er tothe blic anew 
eh eibeaek eo Stock of MUSICAL MERCHAN DISE, , Y favourable 


on more than fav 
= They would call attention to their Piano Fortes, in w hidebentvamnees 9 bg A have lately 
made improvements, and are enabled to offer to the daitar an article full Tully equal 


, to that of any other maker, and at as low a Meet Booee Fes 
fr own and warranted to stand the cimete; #1 and Boehm Flutes made 

{nm the best manner, and of the best materials—warranted eo 
AND ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS, SERAPHINES, MELODEONS, AC 


&e., &c. 
Ny H. & S. have made nee to have a monthly parcel from England, ane 
bg ee receive all the new music as soon as published. 
imported to order, in from forty to sixty days Aug 19 


THE FIRST PRAYER IN CONGRESS. 


pereubne £724 IN CARPENTER’S _ PHILADELPHIA.—Engraved on 
HS. om an 0} al Picture b aoe nee with a graphic descrip- 
i e pen of the venerable JoHN ADAMs. raved Key designating the 
of the Membe rs = nt. 65 by ~ | inches, print on fine paper 24 by 52. Proofs 
ust publis' 
art aaa alee Yui OHN NEALE, 56 Carmine Street, New Tot 
Orders with a remittance “anon will be promptly forwarded by Mail to an 
United States. Sept l a" 
NEW MUSICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 
PIANO FORTE WAREHOUSE. 
CO., Broadway, New York, sole nts for HENRI HERZ’S Pianinos, and 
Anes and tor the best man NE eee cued human Aenee bGe bart pe 
om new store hy 4S sale of Pianos of the best makers inthe United States an 
= haber ys be tion of these instruments at manufacturers prices, 
Cont De me Purchasers have here an opportunity of comparing in- 
and juds ziug of their genqeative merits. e large stock of 
a nt orien Henri HERZ, comprises the most complete assortment ever im- 
ere, and Pianos in rosewood and 
rent ae = yo the same beau tone and finish, for which Apa 
eases of die reTUSIC._Forelge' and American always on hand, comprising all 


“ote orders please address to ANDRE & CO., 447 Broadway, New York, 


GAS FIXTURES. 
RECEIVED frem the celebrated house of CORNELIUS & CO. a select assortment 
ef a New Style of Gas Fixtures, viz. 
CHANDELIERS, PENDANTS, BRACKETS, AND GIRANDOLES, 
which with their large stock of English manufacture, makes their assortment complete. 
Waeneeed cheap as any house in the sa alty, eek compared. ° 
friends and the ty vited to ca liand inspect them. 
in all its branches. Gian, eke oye supply of Lamps, Plated 
, Girandoles, Clocks, Candelabras, Lanterns, Polished steel Fire 
Plated on best German Silver. Sheffield’ Britannia Tea Sets, 
enison nim anew article of Dish Covers, &c. &c. 
of Bronzed Hat and Coat Stands with Mirrors. 
J. & I. COX, 15 Maidens Lane. 








steel b 














RICHARD BELL, 
WILLIAM MACLACHLAN, Agents. 
H. E. RANSO. 

7 Post's Buildings, Hanover S treet. 


Also on the Provincial Bank of potent, National Bank of Scotlend, and their Branches 
And the Branches of the Bank of British ‘North America in the C Canadas, New Brunswick. 
Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. June 3 tf 





IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES. 


OORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES.—It is now A ected admit- 
ted by the learned and scientific, that the mysterious power called Galvanism or Mag- 
is in fact the PRINCIPLE OF VITALITY OR LIFE, and that disease in many of ite mosi 
forms is entirely owing to the absence of this Galvanic or Magnetic power in its 

y proportions. then Se can readily supply this > Mme earl ae when it ia thus 
cats il, we can an combat Disease; and this ully and perfectly at 


d scientific instrumen: 
MOORHEAD S Ot GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE is an Se im’ ovement 
all ether forms of manufacture, and has been adopted by the Medical Profession rt 
only alee the most perfect, convenient and effectual Magnetic Machineinuse, It 

venue} in construction; and, therefore, not liable to get out of order, as is the case 
other instruments, It pe Lowy of the most perfect control, and can be GRADUATED to 
ba soy poe adapted to the most tender the strongest adult, at the plea. 

of the operator. The magneti in acontinuous manner and witb 
t sensation to the 0 SED LED PRES, It requires no assistance in its use, anc 


po unplonsan 
is in every res “| wart 
MOORE ONETIC MA MACHINES are used with positive AND PERMANENT suc 
cess in all cases orn Bheumency acute or chronic, seated either in the head, joints or limbe 
Fe Douloureux, Nervous and Sick Headache, Paralysis, Palsy, Fits, Peep. Oy eye 
Neuralgia Ner of the Heart, Spinal and Hip Complaints, Stiffness of the 
ria, Nervous Tremors, General Debilit y, Deficiency of Nervous and Phyeical Ee 
, and eae pevows Diseases. ‘As a preventive for Apoplexy, the Machine is confidentl 
ted, and in the most confirmed cases of Scrofula, Dropsy, Erysipelas, Deaf 
ness ot the Spine, and ail similar complaints, its effects are fully successful- 
Eacn Machine is compactly arranged with the Battery and all necessary appliances putup 
in neat black walnutLoxes. Accompanying each is a new Manuel,containing fulland s ro 
J eed Led af adh use en ap icleeemnes —— diseases in which it is recommend — 
n of oO successful hi vi re 
jee cely celenad and intelligible. ly use this machine, aseverything reg 
ll Physicians, Army Surgeons, and indeed every family should 
tiful instruments; they will be found of vast benefit in ncmerous 


infant, or sufficient for the 








ossess one of these 


iseases in which or- 
medical treatment is of slight avail. 

Price of the Machines, complete, $12 and $15, according to size anc “ower. They can be 
readily and safely sent to an [wat bad of ex] United States, Canada, British Provinces and Weai 
ndies, and each instrument 
The GRADUATED MAGNETIC 1G MACHINES are manufactured and sold wholesale and 

retail by D. C. MOORHEAD, 122 Broadway, New York. 
N. B. Ordera addressed as above, accompanied with the cash, will be promptly and care 
ally fulfilled, jan 15 


‘ANUFACTURER’S 
Silosteun eactentniidhen rican ken 
assortment of these well-known Pens constantly on hand, together with Porcupine Heiders 
<a aaa Gee Cheap Peus in boxes, &c., fer sale to the 
Caution.—The high character of these Pens, and their very extensive sale, has been the 
cause of so many spurious imitations ef the genuine article being offered to the public 
Sat Mr, Gillott has determined to avail himself of that protection the laws \of the country 
extend to him. 
In pursuance c! which Mr. Gillott has lately obtained from the Court of Chancery of the 
State of New York, an injunction against one party thus violating his rights, perpewally re- 
straining him (the defendant) from making or offering for sale, any Pens with the name o: 
trade marks of Mr. Gillott. 
The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing any of these spurious articles, and 
manufacturers and venders a: 3 warned that proceedings in Chancery will at once, on dis 
covery, be instituted against them, for any infringement of Joseph Gillot’s name or trade 
marks. Rov & 





LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
35 Cernhill, London; and 21 New Street, New York. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL—£600,000 or $3,000,000, 


Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. —_ ._— Gree ios 
John Ci rt Esq. A Peat i P +, 
re 
John Cox, ¢ Denzil [. Tho: —4 
Rev. Wm. Fallofield, M. A. George H. We M. D. 
Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, 
pts cess Goddard, Esq. » 
Phy a . D. 
me Meer Ot Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co, 
S Adoanti es offered to Insurers.” 
The security of a large realized invested Capital 





+ Ay low rates of premium on young lives. 


5 on ¢ on the participation scale. 

On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned (if desired) for the first 
seven years, at 5 per —_ oe ey bee my | Dae gees of policy, then to be paid, or 
remain as a permanent loan, option of the 

Loans pon ps S pelieine for the the nA of life (after the paymantels premiums) to the amount of 


one-third of the premiums 
‘Tae acceptance of Navei, and special risks of all kinds on payment of a commen- 


eurate premium. 
admitted on the policy when issued (if desired) on proof of date of birth. 
uty, or for medical examination. 


Oi ckarge ter cmone be 
Premiums be either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 
r sea risk to Europe, 
New York Medical ean 

a a Cc. CHEESMAN, M. D., 473 Breadway, 

F. U. JOHNSTON, isq., M. % 8 -La.., 
ER ahednrene cccesceeee +++++Hon. Willis 
Solicitor. Kivert Gallatin: Jum. 


may 
Noextra charge 


Peete ee eeeereeeee 


eee eeneeees POOP eee eee eeeet arene seee 


Pros and all information re to Insurance, may be obtained of 
satiate saint FRED K NSON. 2 21 New street. 
Aug % the United States: 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, London, 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) Ud Vie.—Royal Assent, Zi1.. July, 1838. 
“A Savines Bank rok THE WIDOW AND THE OrpPHaN.” 
LAMIE MURRAY, George Street, Hanover Square, Chairman of the Court of Direc 


ters 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


T. 





C. Edward Habicht, Chairman, = pes: Samuel 8. H: 
Jobr 8. Palmer Samuel M. Fo 
Jonathan Goodhue, William Van Hook, 
James cama. Aquila G. Stout, 
George Sevday. gC 
Clement C. Biddle, 7 Louis A. Gode 
George R. Graham, William Jones’ 
TI 
Jonathan Meredith, Samuel Hoffman, 
Dr. J. H. htecunon: 
BOSTON 
Geo. M. Thacher, Benjamin " 
Israel Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham, 
Franklin Dexter, E.A. Grattan, H. B. M. Coasul 





ft. Examiners aT New Yoru.—Doctors J. K. Rodgers, A. E. Hosack, aad S. S. 
eene, 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
Epwarp T Rocuanenen. General Accountan' 
‘or the United States, and B. N. A. Colonies, 
FREDERICK R. STARR, Travelling Agent. 


Pamphiets containing much valuable information on the subject of Life Assurnce—the 
Society’s prospectus—table of rates--explanations of the various modes of Assurance—list 
wk anal be obtained at 7 Wall sireot, gratis 


- LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
UNITED KINGDOM LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
Ne. 8 Waterleo Place, Pali Mall, Londen. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 27 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000—85 ,000,000. 


4 ery Company, established I f Act of Parliament, in 1854, affords the most perfect securi- 
ty ina large paid up ee and in the great success which has attended it since its 
commencemen! annual income being upwards of £95,000, or in American currency 


In 1842, the iy y added a Bonus of 2 per cent. per annum on the sum 
24s, ¢ of the P: articipating Class, from the time they were effected, as shown in hachnon 


$5000 6 years—added 























pos 4 years—added 
2 years—added 
For the whole Life. 
For sever years, 
Age. Fer one year. | at an annual pre- | Yearly aaa Yearly with 
mium o} profits. profite. 
23 1 @ 16 : S 200 
a 104 lil 210 
B 107 115 a2 215 
2% 1” 117 22 
The jums are on the most moderate sc one half need be for the firsi 
five 4 my ~ ty the insfirance is for Life, and a Bolicios $ — 
Every information will be afforded and prespectuses may be ot on SPELanpe to 
jané tf Agent for New York an the United States. 





THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 21sT auGusT, 1847. 
CAPITAL. £50,000, 
President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir 
Physiciar: 3.0. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 
Tus COMPANY is p aeeees to effect AssuRANCE UPON LIvEs, and transact any business 
dependent eeBvinas, the value or duration of Human oe to gost or purchase Annnities 
or Reversions 0} inds, as also Survivorships aud 
“le bese to the various advantages offered b other Companies the Directors of this 
y a bled, from the investment of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest — beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial deduction of cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 
[eng no 2 or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNUITIES, whether imme- 
aiaie or defe for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
local tion of the Company as of peculiar importance to intending ever as it enables 
such rers to exercise control over the Company, and fi of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt seulement of claims. 
Assurances can be effected wirx or wiTHout participation in the profits of the Company ; 
the panne yh be paid in half —s or quarterly instalments; and the HALF CREDIT sys- 
TEM been adopted by the Boa it will be given for one half of the first seven 








rem secu upon the Policy alone. 

F ‘ Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 

Age. With | Without | Half Credit. Age. “With | Without Half Credit. 
Profits BRAM. | cesdaccevese Profits. Profits. epecetsoocce 

1 11st BG S| cccncecccece 40 3 62 214 8 2176 

20 1174 29D UD | cocccccsccce 8171 $40 374 
229 11447 1176 4181 $17 ll 414 

30 29 2 02 22 6 55 5178 419 ll 5 34 

35 1167 264 292 60 71010 6 911 6132 





The above rates, For Life Without Participation and Hai or will, upon comparison, be 
found to be Lower than the — tables of any other o' resent offering to assure in 
Canada, while the assured with participation will share in thr ofourths of the whole profit of 
that Branch of the tne | sbusiness. 








Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any farther information, can be 
obtained of the Secretary, or from any of the loca) agents. 

Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. 
Brantford....esscccessrserccsees . William Muirhead........... eocecoeccccocccccone eoccoees 
Cobourg...cecseeccereees erecccee James Cameron..... O6b vcbbovecsenes cvecscecceseeestecbes 
Colborne..... evcccecceccces, -eooe Robert M. Boucher.........cccesseoceccecesecccovccesccces 
DURES. ccccccccccecscccccccce cvcccesscccdeceneccccoccooss Dr. James Hamilton covcnccqoes 
LOndOn....cc-cscccssceressceee « George Scott........+6. Dr. Alexander Anderson........ 
Montreal... .ceccccessescsceresces Frederick A. Wilson.... Dr. 8. C. Sewell.........++. eee 
Paris... .cccccccccccccersserececs David Buchan..... Crcecee cosesersoce epoecreccccccoce eoece 
Port Sarmia...o.cccceseeseesecees Malcolm Cameron. ....cscccscccrccvcsscccccccccsecccesess 
QuebdeE. ....ccesccececesrrsecsees Welch and Davies......ccrcceccerecevsseccsecccvecccscese 
St. Catherines... .ccccccsceccsccces Lachlan Bell.....ccocceccscecceversevscsecveccevccesssecs 
TOronto....seseccseess Edmund Bradburre.... Dr. George Herrick..........0 
Woodstock. ..ecccccsccecssessece William igpenenave. . Dr. Samuel J. Stratford......... 

By order of the Board 
THOMAS M SIMONS, em + 
dec 16 Hamilton 








TORONTO AND ROCHESTER. 


HE STEAMER AMERICA WILL LEAVE TORONTO FOR ROCHESTER, touching 
(weavher permitting) at Windsor Bay, Osawa, Darlington ,Bond Head, Port Hope 

and Cobourg, every Tuesday Thursday, and Saturday morning, at Bleven o'clock, and 
will leave Rochester handing on her return, every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday morn- 








ing, at 8 o’clock gee y. 
Toronto, June 12, 1848. July 8—5 mes 





WAREHOUSE, 91 John Street, corner of Gold, New York, 










EUrope.....+-0s00eees0ess. EB. @. Lote 
Biber cocsc mo J Bione 



































pe Nov. 
“ Rew Vor, “Wednen in 
* Boston, ov. + 




















e Seow ow Xr Wed Wednentay, Dec. 


aa” New York, “Wedne 
“ Boston, Wednesday, 








“5 i 




















. 27th, 
.E.G. 
nan “ New York, Wedsuede: Jan. 10th 
eight will be charged on 6 beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
An po epee surgeon on 
Ali Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Pest Orrice. 
| Nef 5 frotghat Or passage, apply o Ez. OOD Brealey 





PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL OrRAN PAC ALIF 
TY 1050 tons, Capt. Cleveland Forbes, PANAMA, tam Ca Wien Obes 
r ports in ‘Gentrady 


ORBGOM, 1060 tons, C: Robert H, P: wy will leave Panama fo’ 
America, Mexico, and ye as follows : 
The first..........++ on the....... ececssccees Sth January, 
The second,........ oe neeedeccoviccdsocccces 15th February, 
Muy WEEE: 0000 00nesnnsu sane eeccssceonnsenen Ist March. 


and thereafter one of the above named Steam-packets will leave Panama on the first of each 

mon 

An experienced ach ship. 

Fomeengers in the = are furnished bedding and everything needed, except wines 

and liquors. 
P 


the crew. 


Passen, can only take persona! b e free, to the extent of 1200 Ibs. wei 
ceeding half a ton measurement for cack Freight "on excess and all other good wo pon 


and | per cent. on specie. Packages - Bee not exceed 150 Ibs. weight for Fal carla. 
Passage from Panama to Realejo, 700 miles, in state rooms, 
Do d 1500 do do os 





in the forward cabins are only furnished rations, the same as are furnished to 


do, 


o ) 

Do do San og or 2000 do, do’ @ 115 
Do do San Dego, 3000 «do, do do p-. 
Do do San Francuco, 3500 do, do do se 


Passage in ~~ lower cabin at ° deduction of — from the above rates. 
the forward cabin 


Passage in rom Panama to either of the above-named onamad porte, gue 
s 7 poseage secured until pad i Apply at the office of the Company, Roh 





FOR HAVRE. 
HE STEAMSHIP “UNITED STATES,” burthen - tons, Capt. William G. Had» 
staff, will sail for HAVRE on Monday, December 11th, hiny ‘ys OWES. ~y 


zor or freight or pe cr wil eave Hiaers on ARLES 4 HM MARSHALL, 38 Burling slip 


, January 6th. 


an her return CO gon yo > pay 
LANE, LAMSON ECO" F _ pape 
J. R. GROSKEY, Esgq., el 
A. G. SMITH & CO., Havre. nov ls—f 





BRITISH ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
TO THE WEST INDIES, 


HESE vessels leave this ly on the 12th of each month for BERMUDA, HAV. 
i GAT ISLAND, VERA Ck UZ, nearly all the porta on the Spanish Main, . tnd dl the 
The Directors have recently reduced to $40—to St. Thomas 
to $75—and to alithe Windward Isinde and the Spanist Main inate proportion 
ity pty goods is the same as has 
For further particulars, apply to Avetanin. vanare & CO. 14 Cason. 
nev mas 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL iggy rea 
HE Proprietors of the severa] Lines of Packets between New York Liverpool have 
for their sailing, fro the » Lith, 16 
om" yak @, Gem cosh pest on 0 u in tist and seu of every 


er, viz— 
hips. Ca: From New York. From Liverpool. 

New World.. a oD RG Sire Nov 6... Mar 6 Ang Bh. Des Bron Ape B 

hn R. Skiddy.. castles ssccasrese tie eocese . coonccgehhl cece Mccsocess B. preasce SP 

Fidelia........++.... eaton 







(= SE coscccoce 
Rosc! ° 





Patrick Henry 
Waterloo 2.. BoerveeeB 
New York Aone *Mar  Roateed | 


ievsten sodlitbebes. 11 


seeeewes 


son. .N -M oe WBecccceste 
are ali of the largest class, onl app osaaniptad be toon of character and ox- 


ence. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in ?. 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Pane 
tuality in the days of Co] will be strictly adhered to. 
passage to Live: Reccccocopeccescen $100 
to New York... ....-cse-seeess £25 
for the ships Oxford, Montez Isaac Wri te Columbia, anaes! iA Co 
and New York DHU CO, or C. H. 
BARING, F BROTHERS & GO. ARSHALI, 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloe, fishers Ole ope A J on Skiddy, 


a tata T. & in SANDS “ «60, iw Wok 
Agents for atric enry, Ashburten, ew Wor 
- GiINNELL, MiNTUR URN & CO. iN. y. 


Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Shoridian an ray me 
” EK. ¢ COLLIN 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Lene. |, % sinirizy £ co, tution ; 
ouinguer onsti 
- WOODHULL & MINTURN, N 


oint of comfort and 


> 





jul 81 FIELDER. BROTHERS & CO., | 
LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
4 line of packets will hereafter be composed ef the following ships, which will suc 
ceed each ether in the order in which they are named, ee from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from Lond London en the 13th Portamouts 
on the ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 
Ships. Masters. Days of Oeiling from New Days of Sailing from 
London. 
Westminster, C. Warner May 8, Sept 8, Jan. &| June 23, Oct. 2, Feb. 3 
Northumberland, H. Oriswold <4) 24 “ 2%] July Nev. 13, Mar. 13 
Mediater, L. Stark June 8, Oct. 8 Feb. 8| “ "= “8 
Victoria, it R. Hovey 7 ‘i. - & Aug. 13, Dee. 13, April 13 
Hendrik Hudson,I. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, Mar. 8 -—_ "8 
Marg. Bvans E. = Tinker ae > & - & a9 Jan. 13, May 13 
Ame. Eagle J. M. Chadwick Aug. 8, Dec. 8, April 8 “ 2, 3 
Devonshire, new, E. E. Morgan “sa = 8 = 94] Oct i Feb. 13, June 1S 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced na 
—_ Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best Pr 


ithe price of cabin passage is new fixed at $75, outw: for each adult, without wines 


and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be Phas mene for ler 
ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless peas uy ~. of lating ws: therefor 


h N.Y. 
aon ee to BARING , BROTHE BS & CO, London, 
PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York ow 
the Ist of each month, as follows:— 








New York. Hav 
ST. DENIS, Let January.....c.eeees 16th February, 
Howe, master. let May....... 16th June, 
lst September. 16th October, 
8ST. NICHOLAS, Ist February 16th March, 
Everleigh, master. ist June... i6th July, 
lat Octobe: 16th November, 
BALTIMORE, let March. vee ( 16th aped, 
Conn master. ; Ist July....... x “$i om ne 
ONEIDA, lst pe ebeedewres wen ay A 
lat April,....eceeeeeeet* 
Fanck, master. ; lat August.....+-++++** i6th September, 
lat December..+-+:+*** 16th January. _ 
tee are all 4 Cn Goes class, commanded by men of experience in the trade, e 
price of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. 
Goods sent to the subscribers will betorwarded free from mone oe ones be \ gta actually 
is 88 Wall Street 


mar 13 





—— 


TARRANT'’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


| yee preparation strongly recommends itself to the favour of the public from its _— 
medicinal virtues and from its great success in the cure of — affections and Feb m4 
Diseases, to which the variable climate of our country is so subject. Prescribed in suc 

vases it has been found universally to afford relief, and has gained much reputation amon 

nedical men, who most generally sanction its use among their patients, In a torpid “4~ 
he Liver, its use persevered in for a few days, has been found to aid in restoring the func 
tons of that important organ. In Gout and Rheumatism it has given great satisfaction, - 
vaving in a short period allayed all the inflammatory symptoms—it has in oussercee onset 
meceeded in effectually curing those afflicted. Of its success in cases of Gravel, In igeetio 
Joartburn, Costiveness and Headache, it has invariably proved ineveryinstance a medicin) 


of great utility. 
lesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist, 
ropared end cold, wholes No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren. 


183 Broadway- 





Also at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 


Fred. Brown, 
0 William atreet.—Reece & Brother, No. 51 East-Baltimore st. Baltimore. BS 

hestnut street, Philadelphia. C. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. e _— 
« Co., 40 Canal st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout Ah -y - 


tates 





w. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
OFFICE NO 3 BARCLAY STREET. 





